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What Women’s Features Mean to the Business Office 


Beauty! Health! Love! Three prob- 
Jems in which women are vitally inter- 
ested—and three features which are the 
most popular with women readers of 
the Tribune. 


BEAUTY—Antoinette Donnelly. Re- 
ducing, softening the skin, caring 
for the hair, exercising, personality 
tips. (Daily and Sunday.) 


HEALTH—Dr. W. A. Evans. “Im- 
provement in the human animal on 
the American continent is noted 
yearly on different parts of the body 
—except the foot.” Every day 
brings important information on 
health, hygiene, sanitation. (Daily 
and Sunday.) 


LOVE PROBLEMS—Doris Blake. 
“Why do so many of our young men 
iack the courage to start a home ‘un- 
less they have everything’?” Doris 
Blake brings a refreshing viewpoint 
to each problem in her interesting 
column. (Daily and Sunday.) 


Home and children! These excellent 


departments on problems which are near 


a woman’s heart make a newspaper a 
family institution. 


HOME BUILDERS’ PAGE—Louise 
Bargelt and Homer Grant. Sketches 
and floor plans of 5 and 6 room 


homes. Advice and _ information 
about materials, payment plans, 
heating. (Sunday.) 


HOME HARMONIOUS — WillElla 
de Campi. Furniture arrangement, 
color schemes, materials 
practical suggestions from an artist 
and expert decorator. Charmingly 
illustrated. (Sunday.) 


CHILD TRAINING—Gladys Hunt- 
ington Bevans. How to help your 
child cultivate obedience, courtesy, 
tact, poise, thoroughness, industry, 
is discussed informally and con- 
vincingly by a mother and educator. 
(Daily and Sunday.) 


COOKERY—Jane Eddington. “Dif- 
ferent” food combinations, new sim- 
ple recipes, calories, vitamins, diet 
suggestions. (Daily and Sunday.) 
Special Saturday cooking feature. 


ETIQUETTE—Persis Standish. Little 
stories from every day life, illustrat- 
ing poise, courtesy, charm in busi- 
ness and home life. (Sunday.) 





~ ~ ~ When They Are 
Chicago Tribune Features! 


A PUBLISHER has many types of readers to 
please. Sometimes the experience of other 


publishers help him. 


The Chicago Tribune has reversed the nineteenth 
century order by making a morning newspaper 
the favorite of Chicago women. By many tests, 
it has been proved that Chicago women prefer the 
Tribune to any other newspaper. 


The test that interests the Business Office is figured 
in advertising lineage. The Chicago Tribune 
should be the best example of what Tribune fea- 


tures can do. 


1—-The Chicago Tribune carries almost as much lineage in 
women’s wear as all four evening newspapers combined. 


2—The Chicago Tribune carries more lineage in house- 
hold utilities in one issue (Sunday) than any other 
Chicago newspaper carries in a full week’s issue. ° 


3—Food advertisers use more of their advertising ap- 
propriation in the Chicago Tribune than in any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


4—The Chicago Tribune in 1927 led the second news- 
papers in furniture advertising by 300,000 lines. 
5—The Chicago Tribune carries far more advertising 
of musical instruments than any other newspaper. 


6—The Chicago Tribune carries more than twice as 
much drug store advertising as the second Chicago 
newspaper and more than two-fifths of all toilet goods 
advertising appearing in the six Chicago newspapers. 


The above tabulation proves that it pays to provide 
the best material available to interest women 
readers. We believe it proves, also, that Chicago 
Tribune features are the best available. 


Wire or write for rates and proofs. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Newspapers Syndicate 


Tribune Square Chicago 





And fashions! These up-to-the-minute 
fashions features will bring you a large 
increase in your feminine following. 


FASHIONS—Corinne Lowe. ‘“Put- 
ting on an apron is nowadays quite 
an elegant performance.” Miss 
Lowe’s expert fashion articles are 
amusingly written and deftly illus- 
trated. (Daily and Sunday.) 


PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLE 
WORK — Clotilde. Dainty frocks 
to embroider for the children—new 

Sketches, 

instructions for all needle work, and 


lingerie for the trousseau. 


suggestions for color schemes. (Sun- 
day.) 


PARIS FASHIONS—RBettina Bedwell. 
Advance notes on Paris styles— 


with illustrations. (Sunday.) 


For entertainment and_ relaxation 


there’s a choice selection of features: 


HOLLYWOOD 
Shaffer. 
ing nights, gowns, teas, engagements, 


LETTER—Rosalind 
Gossip of filmdom—open- 


rumors, incidents. Thrilling to every 
(Sunday. ) 


woman, 


LA DAUPHINE—An unusual column, 
deftly written, about royalty and 
nobility in Europe. Something 
about their ancestry and what the 
present generation is doing. (Sun- 
day.) 


FICTION—Elizabeth Jordan, Cosmo 
Hamilton, I. A. R. Wylie, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Katherine Newlin 
Burt, G. B. Stern are a few of the 
writers whose short stories are offered 
for first run publication. (Daily and 
Sunday Sunday _ short 
stories. ) 


serials. 


POEMS—Eleanor Jewett. Dairty bits 
of child verse—with unusual pic- 
tures. (Sunday.) 


MAIDEN MEDITATIONS — Sara 
Moore. The flapper glorified in 
(Sunday. ) 


verse and picture. 
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THE ERA OF BIG NEWS 


A lone flier wings his way through the dark. . . a great national political party, in convention, 
nominates. . . the winner of the English Derby flashes by the judges stand. . . and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the newspapers of the nation have the complete details in the hands of 
millions of readers. 


How do your presses meet this high speed competition? 


Scott “‘Straight-Unit” and “Multi-Unit” presses are geared for the era of big news. Con- 
sistently faster—a rated speed of 400 r.p.m.—and an assurance of clean, clear readable print 
type at this speed, Scott Presses are meeting and beating the demands of high speed competition 
in the newspapers of the country every day. Install— 





“Multi-Unit” or “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory - - - - ~- Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
New York Office - - - + + += + += + + += 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - - - - + 1330 Mondanock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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New York Herald Tribune 
“Shows” Phenomenal Results 
in AUBURN’S “Show Me Week” 


Sis of 258 Auburn 


automobiles—practically 
three times the quota set! 


Such were the results 
of Auburn’s “Show Me 
Week” in New York City, 
results for which major 
credit is given to the 





AUBURN SALES COMPANY, inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Herald Tribune, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

The “SHOW ME WEEK” which we con- 
ducted from June 10th to 17th, inclusive, was 
a great success. During that week, we sold two 
hundred and fifty-eight AUBURN cars— 
practically three times the quota set. 


The opening full-page advertisemen* 
announcing the “SHOW ME WEEK” appear- 
ed exclusively in the Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, June 10th, and our dealers report an 
immediate and splendid response to this 
announcement. 


Later in che week, some smaller copy 
was run in some of the other New York news- 
papers, but inasmuch as the Herald Tribune 
carried more than three times as much of the 
advertising as any other New York City news- 


The Auburn experi- 
ence of outstanding re- 
sults from Herald 
Tribune advertising is 
only one of many defi- 
nite indications that the 
Herald Tribune reaches 
a most desirable audi- 


+ per, we feel that the Herald Tribune must 
Herald Tribune. be given the major part of the credit for the 
I success of the AUBURN “SHOW 
mee” 


was the only New York 
newspaper carrying the 





henomena 


For the Herald Tribune E WEEK 


ARG:ER 


* 
Sincerely yours, 


(signed) A. B. GRIBBEN 


General Manager 


AUBURN SALES COMPANY, INC. 


ence— progressive, 
youthful-minded, dis- 
criminating readers with 
desires for better things 








opening full page an- 


nouncement advertisement of the Auburn 


*Show Me Week.” 


And carried a total during the week 
of more than three times as many lines 
of Auburn advertising as any other New 


York newspaper. 


Such remarkable results are 
a double tribute—a tribute to 
the ability of the Auburn auto- 
mobile to sell itself to “Show 
Me” drivers and a tribute to 
the Herald Tribune’s remark- 
able ability to bring to the ad- 
vertiser such a large group of 
worth-while prospects. 


and an above average 


buying power to enable them to satisfy 


their desires. 


It is an indication also of the unusual 
confidence of Herald Tribune readers in 
their paper, and that their confidence 


extends beyond the news columns to 








SELL 


in New York 


through the 


Herald Tribune 











include the advertising it 
accepts for publication. 


The results of the Auburn 
“Show Me Week” is one of 


many advertising experiences 
proving the remarkable 
power of the Herald Tribune’s 
advertising columns. 
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THIS OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
HAS A PARTICULAR 


Fourth Estate for 


July 14, 1928 


SIGNIFICANCE 


FOR THE ADVERTISER 


When a newspaper socompletely wins the con- 
fidence of a people, that it creates a precedent 


in the history of newspaper making— 


When it is read in nearly every home in a 


great city and suburbs — 


When that circulation is built up through the 


years in a solid, substantial way, 


wiihout premium, prize or contest— 


Then that achievement has a partic- 


ular significance for the advertiser. 


Philadelphia and The Bulletin offer 


an incomparable opportunity today. 


Here, the third largest market in 
America can be almost completely 
covered by one newspaper: 600,000 


homes. More than 500.000 circulation. 


Here, a great city and suburbs can be 


saturated with your message at an ex- 





ties 


Advertising Volume Shows Leadership 


Retail shops place more individual advertisements in 

The Bulletin than in all other Philadelphia news- 

papers combined. A greater total of national and 

local lineage appears in The Bulletin than in any 
other Philadelphia newspaper. 


tremely low advertising rate. 


No other large market in the 
country can equal this for 


economy and effectiveness. 


When you know Philadelphia, 
you understand the remark- 


able growth of The Bulletin. 
A clear-thinking people. With 


The Leader in Wealthy Suburbs 
Not only im the city ttself does nearly every- 
body read The Bulletin, also in the rich 
suburbs it is the newspaper that goes int 
nearly every home. In Bryn Mawr, Merion, 
Radnor, the Old York Road Section, The 
Bulletin leads any other newspaper by far. 





deep-rooted convictions. Moderate in all things 
in life. These are traits which dominatein great 


mansion and modest home. 


And The Bulletin: A newspaper that reflects 
their sane views. Avoiding sensation and 
seare-head display. Building upon reader-con- 


fidence through a third of a century. 


Gaining a tremendous lead in its own 
territory; ranking as one of America’s 


great new spapers. 


Circulation such as this is particularly 
responsive to advertising. The reader- 
interest is there. And a confidence in 
the newspaper, which fosters a like 


confidence in your selling message. 


Analyze the advantages which Phila- 
delphia offers. Compare the oppor- 
tunity for sales and the advertising 


cost with those of any other market. 


Che ECbening Bulletin 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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PETROIT, July 11—Dominance of 
daily newspapers as advertising 
ia was recognized in the selection of 
newspaper publishers as members of 
the@newly constituted board of govern- 
ors of the International Advertising As- 
sociation, at the final session of the 24th 
annual convention today. 
The new board, according to the con- 
stifutional changes ratified yesterday, is 
composed of 17 members, including the 
dected president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, two members elected by the Adver- 
tising, Commission, and 12 directors 
nominated for terms from one to three 
years and elected by the convention. 
Charles C. Younggreen, a member of 
the advertising agency of Klau, Van 
Pietersom, Dunlap, Younggreen, Inc., of 
Milwaukee, was elected president of "the 
Association, to. succeed C. King Wood- 
bridge of Detroit, pb time president. 
W: Frank McClure of Albert Frank & 
6 Chieago, was elected secretary, and 
H.‘R. Swartz, president of R. Hoe & 
Co., New York, and treasurer of the 
Advertising Club of New York, was 
elected treasurer. 
Members of the Governing Board 
chosen by the nominating committee and 
elected by the convention to have the 
dominant voice in the affairs of organized 
advertising during the next year are: 
For three-year term—W — A. Strong, 
publisher, Chicago Daily News; Francis 
H. Sisson,  vice- president, Guaranty 
Trust C oageny, New York; Mrs. Ogden 


M. Reid, York Herald Tribune; and 
Rowe one publisher, Philadelphia 
Record. 


For two-year term—D. F. Kelly, The 
Fair Company, Chicago; John C. Martin, 
president, Curtis-Martin Newspapers, 
Inc New York and_ Philadelphia; 
John Benson, Benson, Gamble & Cro- 
well, Chicago advertising agency; and 
Kerwin H. Fulton, General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, New York. 

For one-year term—J. H. Bragdon, 
Textile World, New York; O. C. Harn, 
managing director, audit bureau of circu- 
lations; S. P. McKelvie, publisher, The 
Nebraska Farmer, and Don Francisco, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles. 
In addition to the officers and twelve 
members of the board elected by the 
convention, the board will include Major 
s 3. 0 Keefe, Boston advertising agent, 
the new chairman of the advertising com- 
mission, and Clinton F. Berry, president 
of the Detroit Adcraft Club and newly 
flected chairman of the board of 
Presidents. 

The Governing Board, as now con- 
stituted, is a group of men and women 
powerful in American business life. It 
includes four newspaper executives, all 
having proprietary interests in their 
Publications; five advertising agency 
executives; an important manufacturer, 
two bankers, an outdoor advertising ex- 
ecutive; a business paper publisher; a 
department store president; a farm paper 
publisher; and the managing director of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, repre- 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 


senting publishers, 


and national advertisers. 
Minneapolis was selected as the 1929 
meeting place, and the choice, combined 





C. C. Younggreen 


with the change in the form of govern- 
ment of the association, produced a situa 
tion ungiue in I. A. iN annals. The 


European delegation, composed of French, 


advertising agencies, German, and British advertising men and 


women, came to Detroit determined to 
demonstrate the international character 
of the association and found plenty of 
support for their views among large 
American city delegations. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the next 
meeting place by vote of the Board of 
Club Presidents at their annual dinner, 
presided over by Joseph Moorehead, of 
the Denver nig eh Club. Miami, 
Fla., and Berlin, Germany, were the prin- 
cipal contestants. George W. Hopkins, 
a veteran of many advertising conven- 
tions, championed. Miami, and was 
seconded by the New England Clubs. 
Andre Kaminker, of Paris, representing 
Etienne Damour, president of the Con- 
tinental Advertising Association, pre- 
sented Germany’s bid for the convention 
and was seconded by Max Reisebrodt of 
Berlin and several American Clubs, in- 
cluding New York. 

The claims of Minneapolis were ably 
presented and_ received half-a-dozen 
seconds from all parts of the United 
States. President Moorehead called for 
an informal poll and immediately received 
a protest from Mr. Hopkins, who de- 
clared that the constitution provided for 
a choice by the clubs, each club in good 
standing having ont vote. Mr. Hopkins 
brought out that only six pf the Euro- 
pean clubs in District 17, represented by 
Mr. Kaminker, had paid all dues to the 
1.A.A. Mr. Kaminker explained that 
the district association had just been or- 
ganized and that sufficient time had not 
elapsed for the collection of dues from 
the entire membership. P 








I. A. A. GOVERNORS SUPPLY CROSS SECTION 
OF ADVERTISING STRUCTURE 








THE new governing board, supreme power under the I. A. A. amended constitution, 


is a cross-section of the advertising profession. 


of the new directors are as follows: 
President, C. C. 
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I. A. A. Adopts Governing Board Plan, 
Names Younggreen President 


Four Newspaper Publishers on New Board Established by Detroit Convention—3,000 Delegates At- 
tend—O'’Keefe Succeeds Burbach on Advertising Commission 


Mr. Hepkins insisted that the legal 
requiremertts of the constitution be exe- 
cuted, and on the vote Minneapolis re- 
ceived a majority. 

Mr. Kaminker announced that he 
would appeal from the decision of the 
Club Presidents tothe new’.Board of 
Governors following?their election at the 
annual meeting Wedftesday. 

At the end of the last session, E. D. 
Gibbs, a past president of the asséciation 
introduced a resolution declaring it to 
be the sense of the convention that a 
recommendation should be made to the 
new board of governors that arrange- 
ments be made for conventions both in 
the United States and Europe in 1929. 

Delegates from the West and South- 
west moved that the resolution be tabled 
as unconstitutional and undebatable, “in 
view of the regular action of the board 
of club presidents in selecting Minne- 
apolis. There was intense feeling among 
the smaller city delegations from Middle 
Western and Southwestern clubs that the 
association should devote more attention 
to their needs and desires and for a few 
minutes the hall was in an uproar. 

Mr. Younggreen, who had received. the 


gavel from retiring President Wood- 
bridge, restored order and _ recognized 
Henry T. Ewald and James O’Shaugh- 


nessy, both of whom urged the need for 
a broad viewpoint befitting an inter- 
national organization, and held that the 
convention should have a direct voice in 
selecting of meeting. 

On a viva voce vote, the resolution 
was overwhelmingly carried and the 
decision as to whether the Il. A. A. will 
hold one or two meetings in 1929 rests 
with the new governing board 

Sweltering in the sternest heat wave 
that has been felt in Detroit this year, 
the advertising convention began Monday 
morning with an outline of the week’s 
proceedings by President C. King Wood- 
bridge, ending his career of three terms 
He described the present condition of 
the Association, made brief reference to 
the establishment promised last year of a 
Bureau of Education and Research along 
lines laid down by Mr. Strong of the 
Chicago Daily News: epitomized the 
proposed changes in the organic law of 
the Association by which its government 
will be concentrated in the hands of a 
compact group of the ablest men con 
nected with the advertising profession 
and business, and asked unanimous con 
sent for the adoption of the proposed 
changes on Tuesday, a day ahead of the 
annual meeting, so that the machinery 
would be ready for action at the close of 
the present convention. 

Verne Burnett, chairman of the De 
troit program committee, and secretary 
of the advertising committee of General 
Motors, presided at the first session and 
introduced President Woodbridge and the 
other speakers, who included Clinton F. 
Berry, president of the Detroit conven- 
tion board; R. H. Grant, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Chevro- 
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W. Frank McClure 


let Motors Company, Flint, Mich.; P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president, United Gas & 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia; 
and Francis H. Sisson, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company and retiring 
treasurer of the association. 

Mr. Berry extended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors on behalf of the city and 
its business organizations and referred 
to the manner in which the committee 
had carried out its promise that the 
1928 convention would be on the De- 
troit plan. All meetings are being held 
in the new Masonic Temple, a gigantic 
building with labyrinthine passages that 
afforded plenty of puzzled amusement 
to Monday visitors. The Advertising 
Exposition is also housed in the temple, 
more than 250 exhibitors being accom- 
modated in six sections. 

Despite the heat, which has been re- 
flected in thermometer readings of 94 
degrees every day, the exposition has 
well attended and should have 
gratified the wish expressed by President 
Woodbridge that its result will be a 
material profit to the exhibitors, the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit, and the Interna- 
tional Association. 

Mr. 


been 


Grant, as an introduction 
highly unusual address before an adver- 
tising convention, made an unusual bar- 
gain with President Woodbridge, where- 
by the latter waived presidential dignity 
by removing his coat and the speaker 
made a similar concession to the ther- 
mometer. With all comfortable, Mr. 
Grant proceeded to recite several theses 
which an orthodox advertising assem- 
blage may have regarded as heretical 
for all its vehement applause. 

He scoffed at the advertising boasters 
who claimed that their efforts alone made 
a business success. That attainment, he 
said; rested on four primary factors, all 


to a 








Mrs. Ogden Reid 


of which must be present before adver- 
tising. The first was engineering— 
designing a product which had a public 
appeal and which could be made. The 
second was manufacturing. The third 
was finance—having enough capital with 
which to make and market the product. 
The fourth was a sales force. Suc- 
cesses had been achieved, he said, with 
these, and without the fifth factor, ad- 
vertising, which, however, was assum- 
ing a very important place in the assur- 
ance of business accomplishment. 

His topic—the Relation of the Adver- 
tising Agency to the Advertiser—took 
the smaller proportion of his words. 
There were three classes of advertisers, 
in relation to advertising agency serv- 
ices, he said. The first knew nothing 
about advertising, and relied wholly upon 
the agency for sales and advertising 
direction. As a rule, they are small 
items in an agency’s business, but the 
work on their affairs bulked large. The 
second class is composed of accounts of 
fairly large proportions, with executives 
knowing a dangerous little about adver- 
tising and desiring to insert that danger- 
ously small item into every element of 
the campaign. Another group in this 
class called continuously upon the agency 
for advertising themes, and merchandis- 
ing schemes, which, in the opinion of 
Mr. Grant, are not in the agency’s 
province to supply. The manufacturer 
who expects an agency to supply him 
with advertising themes and merchandis- 
ing ideas, according to Mr. Grant, does 
not face an advertising problem, but a 
management deficiency. The president 
of such a concern, Mr. Grant said, does 
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July 


Rowe Stewart 


not know enough about his job to select 
a sales manager who knows his job. 

The third class is the large account, 
with an advertising department familiar 
with every phase of its assignment and 
resources sufficient to carry out every 
step. An organization of this character, 
he said, can keep an advertising agency 
occupied with genuine agency service. 

He referred to the advertising of 
Chevrolet, which has carried on a co- 
operative campaign with 5,500 local 
dealers. All copy is prepared and or- 
dered by the agency, which keeps 5,500 
separate ledger accounts of each dealer’s 
campaign, checking all newspaper and 
billboard advertising. The agency is 
not required to do-any sales or merchan- 
dising work for Chevrolet, as the ad- 
vertiser keeps 1,000 men on the road 
checking and advising dealers. Mr. 
Grant deprecated much of the so-called 
research done by advertising agencies as 
unnecessary and valueless, and declared 
that a manufacturer with a thorough 
conception of his own product and serv- 
ice and sufficient financial strength 
to carry out the conception could keep 
an advertising agency gasping for breath 
over tasks that were in its legitimate 
sphere. 

Mr. Gadsden, for a number of years one 
of the most active members of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Department of the Associa- 
tion, declared “war to the end” on gov- 
ernment competition with private enter- 
prise. “There are twp distinct schools 
of political thought in this country” he 
said. “It is a conflict between two 
utterly antagonistic ideas—a struggle for 
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supremacy between a thinly disguised 
socialism and the traditional policy that 
has enabled this country in a century 
and a half to amaze the world with its 
economic and social progress. It is the 
struggle between private ownership and 
government ownership. If the govern- 
ment enters into any industry, private 
capital, proverbially timid, will retire 
from it.” 

“The government neither pays taxes 
nor advertises,” he continued. “Mass 
production by the government means 
higher and not lower unit costs, frozen 
wage scales, and stationary instead of 
ascending standards of living.” 

General sessions were held Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning and 
Wednesday afternoon, with departmental 
sessions holding the afternoons and enter- 
tainments and banquets the evenings. At 
the Monday noon luncheon of the Ad- 
vertising Commission, presided over by 
George M. Burbach, advertising director 
of the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, Maj. 
P. J. O’Keefe, Boston advertising agent, 
was elected chairman to succeed Mr. 

3urbach. William E. Donahue, local 
display advertising manager of _ the 
Chicago Tribune, was elected vice-chait- 
man, and Col. H. H. Burdick, of Detroit, 
was elected secretary. 

The Commission reviewed the changes 
in the constitution proposed by the co 
mittee headed by T. W. Lequatte, 
approved them for submission to 
Tuesday general session, and also pas 
resolutions of tribute to the late Josef 
Meadon, of Detroit, organizer of 
present convention, and the late E 
Meredith, past president of the Ass« 
tion. 

At the Tuesday luncheon of the 
vertising Commission, sitting as 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ADVERTISING MANAGERS ELECT LESLIE BARTON 


Chicago Daily News Man Named President at Detroit—Don Bridge Named Vice President; Buntman, 
Secretary—Decatur Herald Wins Shuman Trophy 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


ee ROI, July 11.—Leslie M. Bar- 
ton, advertising manager of the 
Chicago Daily News, was elected presi- 
dent of the international Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives at the 
gacluding session of their annual con- 
wation today. Don U. Bridge, advertis- 
img manager of the Indianapolis News, 
for the past five years secretary of the 
ggociation, was advanced to vice-presi- 
dat, and Irving R. Buntman, director of 
dvertising of the Milwaukee Herald, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

Edward Lindsay, advertising manager 
a the Decatur (11l.) Herald, won the 
tophy given annually by A. L. Shuman, 
vice president and director of advertising 
oi the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
Record-Telegram, for the best advertis- 
ing idea submitted to the association. Mr. 
lindsay’s plan’ which is described fully 
i another column, gained 73,000 agate 
fines of advertising for his newspaper on 
ahome modernizing campaign, partici- 
ated in by building material contractors 
ada local building and loan association. 
Mr. Shuman announced in awarding the 
ap to Mr. Lindsay that he will award 
mother cup next year and that he would 
aid to the trophy a cash prize of $100 to 
te given to the executive responsible for 
the winning campaign. The cup becomes 
the property of the winning newspaper. 
Recognition of the services of Harvey 
R. Young, Columbus Dispatch, president 
for the past year, and of Don Bridge, 


secretary-treasurer for the past five 
years, was extended by the association 
hen William E. Donahue, Chicago 


Tribune, presented each of them with a 
andsome wrist watch. 
The newspaper’s place in the sun was 
iescribed in radiant terms by William 
Rankin, New York advertising agent, 
ho related several instances from his 
pwn experience to prove that newspapers 
ad made good his prediction of several 
s ago that they would soon be recog- 
ized as the foremost advertising me- 
ium. He referred briefly to the cigar- 
¢ price war, saying that Camel cigar- 
tes which by using billboards only had 
ormerly held a long lead in total sales 
ver Lucky Strike, had during May ceded 
st place to the latter all over the coun- 
ty. The American Tobacco Company, 
he said, despite the price war, and be- 
muse of its consistent newspaper adver- 
ising, had made more money during 
ay, 1928, than during the same month 
ist year. 
Most advertisers, he said, use too many 
dia. He recommended concentration 
ithe appropriation in three media at 
t, with the newspaper as the me- 
um for which there was no substitute. 
Using newspapers only, Lipton’s tea, a 
inkin agency account, had sold more 
a during the first six months of 1928 
an in any similar period in its history 
d had approached close to the previ- 
S best year’s record sales. The Ran- 
im agency, he said, is using 300 news- 
ers for Lipton, at a total expense of 
8,000 a month. 
Newspapers, Mr. Rankin urged, should 
unselling their competitors and 
md at least one week every three 
mths in selling newspaper advertising 
a whole. 
Guy C. Smith, advertising director of 
by, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, re- 
d to several elements of current 
spaper operation which irk the na- 
mal advertiser. 
¢ voiced the usual complaint against 
essive circulation distribution and 
inst compulsory combination rates. 
than 50 per cent of retail grocery 
, he said, do more than 50 per 
of the total business, and the poor- 
20 per cent do less than 10 per cent 
the total business. A manufacturer, 
Said, cannot afford to expend sales 
upon the lowest 20 per cent of 








stores, yet when the newspapers in- 
creased their circulation, they did it by 
descending the economic scale into these 
cheaper territories. 

How, he asked, 


who cannot 


a manufacturer 
send salesmen to 


can 


afford to 


Leslie M. Barton 


call upon the poorest prospects spend 
his advertising appropriation to reach the 
customers of these low class stores? 

The milline rate of newspapers may 
decrease with increased circulation, but, 
he commented, of what use is a milline 
rate to" the manufacturer if it is based 
upon circulation that he does not want 
and cannot use? 

Combina‘ion rates, he declared, were 
shutting his company out of some mar- 
kets which they desired to reach, but 
could not because the cost of news- 
paper space under compulsory combina- 
tions made the advertising expenditure 
greater than the expected increase in total 
sales warranted. It forced his company 
to use other media, he said, which might 
not return as great an increase in sales 
as the newspapers would, but which re- 
turned their increase at a profit per unit. 

He confessed bewilderment at apparent 
discrepancies in newspaper practice con- 
cerning local and national rates. Why 





should there be any differential, he asked, 
and if there was a good reason for 
higher national than local rates, why 
di done-third of the 664 daily newspapers 
surveyed by the Association of National 
Advertisers quote lower rates on na- 
tional than on local schedules? 

A demonstration of rotogravure pro- 
cesses was given by W. G. Woodward, 


sales manager of the Gravure Service 
Corporation, New York, who said that 
rotogravure advertising had increased 


from 500,000 lines in 1914 to more than 
20,800,000 lines in 1928. 

The newspaper men held a session 
Tuesday morning, concurrent with the 
general meeting, and heard Carlisle N. 
Greig, sales promotion manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, urge them to 
use regular space in their own columns 
for promotion of circulation. 

Readers, he said, are habitually skim- 


mers of newspapers. Some read the 
front page, some the editorials, some 
sports, some finance, some fashions. It 


was the publisher’s job, with the editor’s 
constant assistance, to convert the skim- 
mer into the close reader of every page, 
to the advantage of good citizenship and 
also for the benefit of the advertiser. 
The principal plan he urged was the 
daily schedule of three boxes, one on 
the front page, one on the editorial, and 
the other to be rotated on various pages 
through the paper from day to day to 
turn the reader’s eye from the page he is 
reading to another page on which an 
advertised feature may catch and hold 
his attention. Circulation, he said, is 
the Abou Ben Adhem of newspaper rev- 
enue and presented the most difficult pro- 


motion probelm. 

Editorial aid in the preparation of 
pre motion copy should be enlisted at all 
times, he said, to keep the material fresh 
and interesting, in touch with what the 
paper was thinking and doing. Trent 
D. Sickles, manager of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Columbus, O., in 
a compact address described how news- 
papers can profit by co-operating with 
retailers. His address is given in_sub- 
stance in other columns of this issue. 

M. A. Ring, Chicago, _,advertising 
agent, described a real estate advertis- 
ing campaign in Chicago newspapers 
which had produced results astounding 
even its creators. Using rotogravure in 
the Saturday edition of the Daily News 
and Sunday space in the Herald and 
Examiner, the campaign of Mills & 





A. L. Shuman, with silver cup he awards to I. A. N. A. E. members for best 
plan to promote advertising won this year by Decatur (Ill.) Herald. 


Co., for Westwood, a suburban develop- 
ment, had sold 600 houses when the 
planshad called for a maximum sale of 
200 and had sold material for the build- 
ing supply contractors who co-operated 
in the campaign to more than three 
times the expected volume. The cam- 
paign during the first four months of 
1928 had sold more houses than during 
the entire year of 1927 and had caused 
sales to outstrip production so far that 
the advertising had to be temporarily 
suspended. 

The next result of the advertising, he 


said, was the transformation of 245 bare 
acres into a home community within 
less than a year, giving more than 600 
families suburban homes at a cost of 
less than $9,000 each, an advertising 
cost of less than one half of one per 
cent. 

T. O. Grisell, director of marketing 
of George Batten Company, New York, 


delivered an address illustrated with 
colored maps and charts upon the quali- 


tative analysis of marketing areas. 
Cities, Counties, and States did not serve 
as accurate boundaries for sales terri- 


tories, he said, and after considerable 
experiment, his agency had settled upon 
newspaper circulation areas as the most 
convient inflexible unit of market mea- 
surement. The business mind of the 
present, he said, reflects the engineering 
thought which has a part in all Ameri- 
can commercial activities, and the manu- 
facturer wants to know before he in- 
vests money in advertising what pro- 
portion of his total sales a given area 
will produce and how much it will cost 
in advertising expenditure to produce 
a part or all of the expected quota. 
The entire country has been mapped by 
the Batten agency for trading areas, Mr. 
Grisell stated, and indices have been pre- 
pared for various products, based upon 
income taxes and populations, to deline- 
ate how great a proportion of sales can 
be expected by the client from each of 
these areas under the varying market 
conditions that exist in different sections 


of the country. 
W. O'Neill, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, abashed at 


his early presumption in thinking that “a 
mere tire man” could talk about advertis- 
ing to a group of newspaper executives, 
threw away his prepared address and 
proceeded to talk about newspaper ad- 
-vertising. 

The fundamental quality of advertis- 
ing is news, he said, and the closer it is 
tied to events of the front page, the bet- 
ter advertising it is. 

Newspaper advertising was  unsur- 
passed for timeliness. Radio, he said, 
suffered as an advertising medium for 
several reasons. The first was that the 
radio advertiser must be adroit in ex- 
pressing his sales message, must put it 
across quickly and usually inadequately 
if he is not to destroy by commercialism 
the good-will created by his program. 
Radio therefore lacks continuity and the 
ability to carry a connected succession 
of ideas. Advertising by radio had to 
sail under false colors and in that alone 
was under a fatal disability compared 
with other media. Newspapers need not 
regard it as a competitor, he said, but 
rather as a contemporary. 

Earlier in the day distinctly contrary 
views upon radio had been expressed 
in general discussion by several ex- 
ecutives. A. Schaefer, advertising 
manager of the Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette, had found radio to be 
a deadly competitor, with the local Fort 
Wayne station receiving revenues in ex- 
cess of $100,000 a year from advertising, 
local-and national. He denounced news- 
paper agitation for local radio stations 
in the interest of town boosting as unwise 
and the nursing of a medium _ which 
would come into direct competition for 
the local advertiser’s dollar. The local 
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George M. Burbach, director of advertising, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, finds a 
laugh in Detroit with his friend William E. Donahue, local display manager 
Chicago Tribune. 


station, he said, in broadcasting the Re- 
publican convention at Kansas City had 
interrupted the political meeting just be- 
fore the address of Senator James E. 
Watson of Indiana in order to present 
a local commercial program. The Jour- 
nal-Gazette had denounced editorially 
the next day the commercialism of the 
station which had deprived Hoosiers of 
hearing their favorite orator, and the 
station returned the compliment the next 
night over the air, attacking the news- 


paper. 
Frank E. Tripp, general manager of 
the Gannett Newspapers, and J. 


manager of 
sympathized 
both holding 


Groom, national advertising 
the Aurora Bcacon-News, 
with Mr. Schaefer’s views, 
that the newspapers for the sake of a 
few dollars in radio advertising had 
given away hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of news space to advance an 
institution which was now taking tangible 
income out of their coffers. 

Free publicity for radio and other en- 
terprises was discussed scornfully by Mr. 
Groom, who laughingly related that one 
automobile company in ordering a $56 
advertisement had sent with it publicity 
that, if printed, would have occupied 
space valued at $400 at current adver- 
tising rates. A business conducted on 
that basis can scarcely be called a busi- 
ness, he declared. 

Mr. Tripp also discussed trends in 
Sunday newspaper advertising, engaging 
in a brief debate with William E. Dona- 
hue, local display manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Mr. Tripp believes, he said, that cur- 
rent methods of enjoying the Sabbath 
have cut down the public time for at- 
tention to the Sunday newspaper and 
that the present decline in Sunday linage 
is likely to be permanent. 

Mr. Donahue countered with the state- 
ment that Sunday circulations are gen- 
erally increasing and that reader interest 
in Sunday papers was not declining. 
Whatever drop had occured in Sunday 
linage was due, he believed, to the suc- 
cess of the newspaper in making Monday 
a good shopping day instead of the old 
traditional “Blue Monday” of no store 
activity. Friday evening linage of eve- 
ning papers was also off for the same 
reason, he said, because newspapers have 
made every day a good shopping day 
and the old peaks on Friday and Sunday 
were things of the past. Newspapers, 
instead of apologizing for their Sunday 
linage decrease, should proudly point to 
it as an evidence of advertising achieve- 
ment for the merchant, 

Mr. Tripp, asking for rebuttal oppor- 
tunity, said that his experience did not 
demonstrate the elimination of “Blue 
Mondays,” and that while Mr. Dona- 
hue’s report might be a‘ ‘true picture of 
Chicago shopping conditions, it did not 
apply in the cities with which Mr. Tripp 
was familiar. 

An international flavor.avas given the 
Tuesday afternoon meetiiig by the iintro- 
duction of three French delegates—Dr. 
Marcel Knecht, Capt. Leon Renier, and 
Capt. Andre La Font. Dr. Knecht intro- 
duced his colleagues, Capt. Renier, as 
head of the Agence Havas, and Capt. 
La Font as publisher of the Journal de 





He asked the assistance of the 
newspaper executives in obtaining the 
support of the American government and 
American manufacturers for the Colonial 


Rouen. 


Exposition under the direction of Mar- 
shall Lyautey which will be held in 
Paris in 1931. European expositions of 


products and processes were more serious 
and better organized than those in the 
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As a part of the comprehensive survey 
of advertising research which has been 
undertaken by the International Adver- 
tising Association Bureau of Research 
and Education, a study is being made of 
newspapers as a source of market in- 
formation. On the one hand, newspaper 
publishers are asked to tell about their 
activities in gathering market facts for 
the use of advertisers and advertising 
agents, and on the other hand, these ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents are asked 
for their opinions of the data which the 
newspapers furnish. 

The results of the survey were given 
to the newspaper executives by Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, director of the Bureau of 
Research and Education. 

“A thorough study of the market sur- 
vey reports of approximately 37 news- 
papers who submitted sample reports in 
compliance with our request,” said Mr. 
Barnes, “reveals the fact that many dif- 
ferent types of market data are supplied 
advertisers by newspapers, and that there 
is very little uniformity in practice as 
between publishers in the selection of 
data to be published. In the time avail- 
able it is impossible to present a complete 
list of the types of data found in these 
reports but such a list has been prepared 
and mimeographed, and may be had by 
anyone desiring it. The list is a com- 
posite of the kinds of general market data 
supplied by newspapers to advertisers and 
may be suggestive to some of you. The 











Keeping hot and cold in Detroit. 
ger Pittsburgh Press, lights a match, while Guy C. Smith, advertising manager 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, belabors the air with a fan. 


United States, which, he said, were still 
surrounded with the World fair atmos- 
phere of entertainment and enjoyment. 

The United States, he said, is the onty 
great nation failing to participate in the 
great European expositions, and he hoped 
that the precedent would be broken for 
the next French enterprise. The United 
States, he said, is the world’s greatest 
factor for international good-will, and 
France desires close co-operation to that 
end from this country as it had already 
obtained it from Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and other continental neighbors. 

The outstanding feature of all depart- 
mental sessions was the luncheon given 
Tuesday noon by the International Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives in honor of Roger W. Babson 
who was the principal speaker. More 
than 800 were seated in the grand ball- 
room of the Book-Cadillac Hotel and 
several hundred more were turned away 
for lack of accommodations. 

“Figures based on government reports 
of 450,000 corporations in this country 
reveal that during 1927 only 200 showed 
average net earnings of $15,000,000,” Mr. 
Babson said. “In contrast, the bottom 
100,000 corporations showed average net 
earnings of only $5. The top 200 cor- 
porations, with these enormous earnings, 
are the leading national advertisers of 
America.” 

Many corporations, almost 40 per cent 
of the total number, operated at a loss 
last year, he said. Advertising is 4 large 
contributor to the prosperity of those 
who know how to use it, Mr. Babson de- 
clared. Advertising establishes credit, 
because bankers are now convinced of the 
value of advertising. 








Frank T. Carroll, assistant business mana- 


data are classified under seven headings, 
as follows: 


“1. Circulation data 

“2. Data on population and homes 
“3. Income and expenditure data 
“4. Advertising data 

“5. Transportation data 

“6. Educational data 

“7. Miscellaneous data. 





































































































William H. Rankin (left) was the first speaker at the newspaper mecti 
He has just received the congratulations of Gilbert T. Hodges, 
and Harvey R. Young, advertising director Columbus Dispatch, retiring p 
dent of the newspaper association. 
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“In answer to the question ‘What typ 


of special surveys or other merchandisigl 


services do you give advertisers and. a 
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pply 
of route tee aq 
routings for Saleg 
Don U. Bripce men 
3. The pul 


lication of tra 
papers, usually at monthly intervals 
“4 Merchandising advertising to t 
trade 
“5. Surveys of brand standing 
“6. Surveys of sales volume 


“7. Introduction of salesmen 

“8. Solicitation of window displays 
“9. The mailing of broadsides to ¢4 

trade 

“10. Surveys of dealer attitudes 
“11. Surveys of market potentials 
“12. Studies of brand prices 

“13. Cooperation in securing local ti 


up advertising 


_ “14. Surveys of current market cond 
tions 

“15. Studies of peculiarities of log 
markets 

“16. Checking results of advertisig 
campaigns 

“17. Installations of counter display 


window streamers, etc. 
“18. Assistance to advertisers in q 
curing additional outlets 


“19. Reports on window displays } 
stalled 7 

“20. Supplying free display windows 

“21. Surveys of competition 

“22. Surveys of consumers’ buyi 
habits 


“23. The holding of ‘Better Hom 
expositions and cooking schools 
“24. Assistance in planning sales ca 


Surveys of consumer attitude 





“26. Assistance in hiring salesmen 
“27. Supplying lists of dealers wil 
to stock or display advertisers’ produ 


“28. The preparation of adverti 
portfolios for salesmen 

“29. Booking of dates for wind 
trims 

“30. Surveys of stocks on deald 
shelves 

“31. Securing distributors for 4 
lines 


“32. Surveys of reading habits 

“33. The operation of a Housewiv 
Institute, with lectures on household sf 
jects 

“34. Counsel on sales policies 

“35. The operation of a beauty sch 





“36. The holding of electrical show 
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CLASSIFIED MEN SEEK TO CURB TRADE DECEIT 


Model Law Drafted to Compel Dealers to Show True Nature of Business in Classified Advertising— 
Walter W. Murdock of Detroit Free Press New President 


By LAURENCE T. HERON 


ETROIT, July 11—Walter W. 


Murdock, classified advertising man- 
Press, 


ager of the Detroit Free was 
elected president 
of the Associa- 
tion of News- 
paper Classified 
Advertising 
Managers at its 
ninth annual con- 
yention here to- 
night. The asso- 
ciation assembled 
July 9 and will 
terminate its ses- 





sions tomorrow 
when the Inter- 
national Adver- 

tising Association W. W. Murovocx 
adjourns. 

A. J. Finneran, of the New York 
Times, was chosen first vice president ; 


O. S. Wespe of the Lowisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, second vice-president ; 
James McGovern of the Knickerbocker 
Press and Albany News, treasurer, and 
E. F. Emmel of the Indianapolis Star, 
secretary. All but Finneran succeeded 
themselves. 

Charles W. Nax of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat was again named to the 
National Commission for the A. N. C. A. 
M. He resigned as editor and manager 
of the Classified Journal, official maga- 
zine of the organization. The three new 
directors elected for four years are: 
Byron J. Dietrich, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; F, E. McCray, Des Mons 
Register and Tribune-Capital, and J. 
Butler, [Jouston Chronicle. 

The classified managers | endorsed 
unanimously the draft of “an act to 
amend the penal law to prohibit a dealer 
in.property from concealing in any form 
of advertisement the fact that he is a 
dealer in such property.” 

The proposed legislation comprises the 
work of a committee headed by Mr. 
Finneran of the Times, who consulted in 
preparing it, the officials and legal ex- 
perts of the New York newspapers, the 
New York Publishers Association and 
the Better Business Bureau as well as the 
national and New York bar associations. 

The Publishers Association and the 
New York Classified Advertising Man- 
agers Association have already endorsed 
it. It is designed as an amendment to 
the so-called Printers’ Ink law, which 
obtains in some 21 states, but it contains 
the essentials of an independent measure 
readily adaptable to application in the 
other commonwealths. The barristers 
assured Finneran’s committee his draft 
would not conflict with the State consti- 
tutions. The text, which the A. N.C. A 
M. voted to transmit and commend to 
every newspaper and Better Business 


‘Bureau in the United States, follows: 


“The people of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

“Section 1. The Penal Law is hereby 
amended by inserting therein after Sec- 
tion 421 thereof a new section to be 
ftumbered Section 421-A to read as fol- 
lows: 

“421-A: 
dealers. 

“Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, or agent or employe thereof, 
hereinafter called person, who, with in- 
tent to sell or in anywise dispose of real 
property or interest therein or tangible 
or intangible personal property, directly 
or indirectly, to the public for use, sale 
or distribution, or with intent to increase 
the use or consumption thereof, or to in- 
duce the public in any manner to enter 
into any obligation relating thereto, or to 
acquire title thereto, or an interest there- 
* 


Advertisements and signs of 


“1. Being engaged in the business of 
dealing in any property, makes, pub- 
lishes, disseminates, circulates or places 
before the public or causes, directly or 








indirectly to be made, published, dissemi- 
nated, circulated or placed before the 
public, in this state, any advertisement 
respecting any such property, in any 
newspaper, magazine, or other publication 
or the use of ‘Liner Ads’ or in any of the 
advertising columns of any such news- 
paper, magazine or other publication, or 
in any other manner, unless it is stated 
in any such advertisement that the adver- 
tiser is a dealer in such property or from 
the context of any such advertisement it 
plainly appears that such person is a 
dealer in such property so offered for 
sale in any such advertisement, or 

“2. Being engaged in the business of 
buying or selling merchandise or com- 
modities, conducts, operates or transacts 
such business to the extent of showing 
and displaying in and representing to 
deliver such merchandise or commodities 
at or from any dwelling house, apart- 
ment, flat or other place of human abode 
without having and at all times keeping 
printed signs which shall state that such 
person is a dealer in such merchandise or 
commodities and which signs shall be 
displayed both at the entrance to and 
within that part of every such dwelling 
house, apartment, flat or other place of 
human abode where such business is con- 
ducted, operated or transacted, or 

“3. When placing or causing any such 
advertisement to appear in any news- 
paper, magazine or other publication as 
described in subdivision 1 of this section, 
if requested by the publisher of any such 
newspaper, magazine or other publication 
or any agent or representative thereof to 
file with such publisher, agent or repre- 
sentative thereof his true name and each 
bysiness address wherein any business is 
transacted by him, either as principal or 
otherwise, of the class of property advér- 
tised or to be advertised for sale in such 
advertisement, shall file with such pub- 
lisher, agent or representative, any name 


or address other than his true name and 
true business addresses: 

“Is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“2. This act shall take effect Sept. 1, 
1929.” 

The chief event of the 1928 A. N.C. A. 
M. program was staged July 10 by Prof. 


R. C. Borden, head of the department of 
English, in charge of commerce students, 
at New York University, and his associ- 
ate in the department, Prof. A. C, Busse. 

The two professors have spent seven 
and one-half years listening in upon, and 
recording verbatim, 15,000 “business 
arguments,” principally sales talks and 


they have formulated from their data six 
general rules for winning such argu- 
ments. 

Prof. Borden explained their conclus- 
ions, then he and Busse dramatized 
several actual cases which illustrated 
clearly the six principles. Their rules 


have been tested out by 300 of the nation’s 


largest sales organizations, Mr. Borden 
related, and have resulted in a measurable 
dollars and cents gain in business. 

[he ideas, summarized, are: 

1. Don't talk too much yourself: 

2. Particularly he -lephone 

be articularly over the telephone, 
never interrupt an objection to answer 


it; 

3. During a business argument don't 
slip into an argumentative manner or be- 
come too positive; 

4. During the opening phase of the 

argument, inquire first and defer your 
attack until afterwards ; 
5. Whenever your prospect states an 
objection, restate his objection clearly 
and forcefully, to show you understand 
it; 

6. When it is your turn to talk, in the 
spurt to close the discussion, concentrate 
on one issue, neither digressing nor per- 
mitting the eee to digress. 

Edward L. Greene, general manager of 
the National Better Business Bureau, ad- 
dressed the convention July 9 and urged 
the classified managers to increase their 
precautions against carrying fraudulent 
advertisements, particularly “home work 
schemes,”’ which, he characterized as 99.44 
per cent thievish. 


REJECTS CONTEMPT MOTION 


Court Refuses to Silence Continued 
Attacks on Plaintiff in Libel Suit 


Lord Chief Justice Heewart, hearing a 
motion to attach the English newspaper 


hn Bull, for contempt of court as a 
result of the paper’s continued attacks 
on the plaintiff in a libel action then pro- 
ceeding against the publication, recently 
decided that precedent condoned such at- 
tacks. 

Lord Hewart cited 
Killowen as follows: 


Lord Russell of 

“Every libel on a person about to be 
tried is not necessarily a contempt of 
court; but the applicant must show that 
something has been published which 
either is clearly intended, or at least is 
calculated, to prejudice a trial which is 
pending.” 


_Lord Hewart also cited Lord Justice 
Cotton: “There could be no such appli- 


cation made unless the thing done is of 
such a nature as to require the arbitrary 
and summary interference of the Court 
to enable justice to be duly and properly 
administered without any interruption.” 


CELEBRATES 50th ANNIVERSARY 


_ The Richmond (Ind.) Item celebrated 
its 50th anniversary with a special edition, 


July 1. Exclusive of the regular Sun- 
day linage, 202,000 lines of advertising 
were published. The issue was planned 


and sold by the regular staff of the Item, 
of which E. J. Treffinger is advertising 
manager and Curtis H. Clay is editor. 


KNECHT TO PRESENT VASES 





Three Clubs to Receive Gifts 
French Newspaper Man 


from 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, general manager of 
the Paris Le Matin, who came to this 
country to attend the convention of the 
International Advertising Association in 
Detroit this week is planning to make a 
number of presentations of famous French 
vases to the following: National Press 
Club, Washington; Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia; Advertising Club of New 
York. 

The presentation at the Advertising 
Club of New York is expected to take 
place at 12:00 o'clock, Friday, July 20th. 
On that date Dr. Knecht and his French 
colleagues are to be entertained at lunch- 
eon by the Foreign Press Correspondents 
Association; and the French delegates 
are returning that evening to France. 








Group of classified managers photographed at Detroit convention 
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THACKREY NOW WITH 
N. Y. TELEGRAM 


Editor of Cleveland Press Now Asso- 
ciate Editor of New York Daily— 


Seltzer Succeeds Him in 
Cleveland 
Ted O. Thackrey, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, has been transferred to 


the New York Telegram, and Louis 











Lovis SeL_tTzer 


Tepv O. THACKREY 


Seltzer, associate editor under Thackrey, 
has been made editor of the Press. 
Thackrey becomes associate editor of the 


Telegram. Promotions were announced 
July 9 by Roy W. Howard, chairman of 
the board of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and E. E. Cook, editor-in-chief 


of the Ohio group of these papers. 

Roy Howard is editor of the New York 
Telegram. The position of associate 
editor now held by Thackrey is newly 
created. 

Seltzer is a native Clevelander and be- 
gan his newspaper work a dozen years 
ago and has spent ten years with the 
Press. His first work was as police 
reporter, then he did general assignments 
and later was made city hall reporter, 
next becoming city editor, news editor 
and political writer. When Thackrey 
was made editor of the Press two years 
ago, Seltzer was picked to aid him. 

Thackrey joined the Press six years 
ago as general assignment reporter, then 
became a re-write man, assistant city 
editor, managing editor and editor, suc- 
ceeding Earle E. Martin, now industrial 
commissioner for the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


STONE DENIES DUPLEX 
SALE RUMORS 


President of Printing Press Company 
Calls Recently Circulated Re- 
ports as “Pure Fabri- 
cation” 


Denying rumors of the sale of the 
Duplex Printing Press Company and the 


one of manufacture of Duplex 
resses, K. Stone, president of the 
plex Printing Press Company, this 


week, Be x the following statement to 
Epiror & PusLisHer: 

“T also have heard from our salesmen 
that such a rumor is being spread, per- 
haps with intention to keep interested 

arties from further investigation of 

uplex presses. I wish to make plain to 
newspaper publishers the fact that the 
Duplex Printing Press Company has not 
been sold to any competitor or any new 
organization, and that the company would 
not consider any such sale, which would 
eliminate what they think is the best line 
of presses available, which they are proud 
of and intend to continue making and 
improving. 

“In our creation and leadership in 
three lines of presses for newspapers we 
have obtained the good-will of publishers 
who depend on us for service and for 
future presses. Such a move as that in- 
dicated by the false rumors referred to 
would seem almost like breaking faith 
with those publishers. This is not the 
policy of the Dupiex Printing Press 


Company and never will be 

“The Duplex Printing Press Company 
is the only concern that has for years 
manufactured a complete line of news- 
It still stands alone in 


paper presses. 











Publisher and The 


this feature of service to the entire news- 
paper field, and has during the past few 
years gained tremendously in volume of 
business and good-will. 

“With these facts in view it would 
seem almost obvious that a rumor such 
as seems to have been circulated could 
only be as it is—a pure fabrication.” 


NEW KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION FORMED 


140,000 Shares of No Par Value Com- 
mon Stock and $2,700,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds Issued—No 
Executive Changes 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, a 
corporation formed this week to acquire 
the assets and business of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, issued 140,000 shares of 
no par value common stock and $2,- 
700,000 in first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds for public purchase. The 
issue went on sale July 11. The total 
outstanding capitalization of the new cor- 
poration is $6,000,000 in bonds, $10,000,- 
000 in six per cent preferred stock with 
a par value of $100 per share, and 490,000 
shares of no par value common stock. 
Application will be made to list the stock 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

This financing in no way whatsoever 
contemplates any change in the control, 
management, operation or policies of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, according to 
the authorized statement of an official 
of the company to Epitor & PuBLISHER. 

The assets acquired by the new cor- 
poration include the 51 per cent control- 
ling interest in the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., owned by the 
Kimberly-Clark Company. The New 
York Times owns the remainder of the 
stock interest. 

The price of the common stock is $52 
per share, and it is the intention of the 
corporation to inaugurate dividends upon 
this stock within approximately three 
months at the rate of $2.50 per share, 
according to a statement made to pros- 
pective investors. 

The balance sheet of the new corpora- 
tion, based on the consolidated balance 
sheet of the former company and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries shows current 
assets of $8,668,431 and current liabilities 
of $3,872,309. 

In a letter addressed to prospective 
investors, F. J. Sensenbrenner, president 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, states 
that the principal officers and directors of 
the Kimberly-Clark Company are hold- 
ers of a large majority of the common 
stock and will have substantial interests 
in the new corporation. 

The seven plants owned by the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company or its subsidiary, 
(the Kimberly- lark Company, Inc.), 
are located at Neenah, Appleton, Kim- 
berly and Niagara, Wis., and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Paper production at these 
plants in 1927 amounted to more than 
141,000 tons and during the first quarter 
of 1928 totaled 38,500 tons. 


KLEIN APPOINTED 


The Chicago office of I. A. Klein, man- 
aged by H. B. Ruddell, has been ap- 
pointed western advertising representa- 
tive of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-press 
and the 7 Joseph Gazette, effective July 

Klein has been eastern repre- 
saiidas. ‘of the News-Press for more 
than 10 years, and added the Gazette 
to his list, when the two papers came 
under one ownership in March, 1928. 








REPORT ROTHERMERE BUY 


Purchase of the Cambria Daily Leader, 
Swansea, was reported last week as the 
latest move of the Rothermere group in 
building up its projected provincial chain 
of English newspapers. 


BIRDSALL RESIGNS 


Major Alfred Birdsall who recently 
joined the Gannett Newspapers as 
mechanical superintendent, has resigned, 
F. E. Tripp, general manager, announced 
this week. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


July 18-20—North Carolina 
Press Assn., Sedgfield Inn., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

July 19-24—Colorado Editorial 
Assn., Durango, summer tour. 

August 2-20—Institute of Poli- 
tics, Williamstown, Mass. 


August 9-11—Montana Press 
Assn., annual convention, Helena, 
Mont. 

August 10-11—South Dakota 
Press Assn.. summer meeting, 
Madison, S. D. 

August 13-14—Western Daily 


Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Assn., annual meeting, Jasper 


Park, Alberta. 











STERN ANNOUNCES 
RECORD EXECUTIVES 


Rowe Stewart Is President of Philadel- 
phia Daily—Eaton Editorial Ad- 
visor—Ferguson Remains as 


Editor 


J. David Stern, editor and publisher 
of the Camden (N. J.) Courier and Post, 
who recently purchased the Philadelphia 
Record, this week announced the incor- 
poration of the Philadelphia Record Com- 
pany to succeed the Record Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia. Mr. Stern 
took charge July 10. Officers and direc- 
tors of the new company are: 

Rowe Stewart, president; Maurice N. 
Weyl, vice-president ; Walter L. Tush- 
ingham, secretary; J. David Stern, trea- 
surer and chairman of the board of 
directors; Henry M. Eaton, director and 
editorial adviser; Frederick Gilman, 
director. 

Mr. Stewart has been president of the 
Record Publishing Company for several 
years. Mr. Weyl is vice president of 
the Courier-Post Company and vice 
president of Edward Stern & Co. a 
Philadelphia printing house. Tushing- 
ham is secretary and business manager 
of the Courier-Post Company. 

Eaton is head of the Whaley-Eaton 
Service, in Washington, D. C., which is 
a financial information bureau. He for- 
merly was managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and Evening 
Public Ledger, and is one of the best- 
known newspapermen in the East. While 
Eaton is taking an executive position with 
the Record he will act in an advisory 
capacity on all editoria] matters. He an- 
nounced there will be no interruption of 
his association with his Washington ser- 
vice. Incidentally, “Hank” Eaton, as he 
is familiarly known, gave Mr. Stern his 
first regular newspaper job as a reporter 
when Eaton was city editor of the Public 
Ledger, about 20 years ago. 

Gilman is a director of the 
Paper Company, of Gilman, Vt. and 
president of the International Folding 
Paper Box Company, of New York. 

Mr. Stern further announced that Mel- 
ville F. Ferguson will be continued as 
editor of the Record and Gordon H. 
Cilley, former advertising manager of the 
John Wanamaker store there, will remain 
as managing editor. He said there will 
be no changes in the executives of the 
various departments. 


Gilman 


PLANS OFFICE BUILDING 


Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson of the 
Chicago Tribune plans to build a twenty- 
two story shop and office building at the 
southeast corner of Wacker drive and 
La Salle street, Chicago. Mr. Patterson 
acquired the site about three and a half 
years ago. Construction is scheduled to 
get under way this fall. The site fronts 
sixty feet in Wacker drive by 100 feet 
in La Salle street. 





DEVINE-WALLIS APPOINTED 


The Ames (Ia.) Daily Tribune and the 
Amesbury (Mass.) Daily News, have ap- 
pointed the Devine-Wallis Corporation, 
New York and Chicago, as their national 
advertising representatives. 
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SWARTZ, BROWN GIVEN 
LEGION OF HONOR 


Cross of Knighthood Conferred by 
France on Americans for Their 
Work in Behalf of Ad- 
vertising 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisurr) 

Derroit, July 11.—Presentation of 
French government honors to two le iders 
of international thought in advertising 
concluded the third morning session of 
the International Advertising Association 
today. Dr. Marcel Knecht, general 
secretary of Le Matin, Paris, and of the 
Franco-American Committee, ended his 
scheduled address upon “The Place of the 
Printed Word in International Rela- 
tions,” then requested five minutes’ ad- 
ditional time. He described the institu- 
tion of the Legion of Honor by Napoleon 
as a military and civic order for reward- 
ing distinguished service to the state. He 
referred to the work done for advertising 
both in the United States and abroad by 
H. R. Swartz, president of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., and treasurer of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, and James W. 
3rown, president of Eprror & PuBLisuHer, 
and stated that the French Republic had 
the honor of conferring other decora- 
tions on these American citizens at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1926. 

Dr. Knecht, representing M. Claudel, 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
and the President of France, then called 
Mr. Swartz to the platform, and acting 
as his sponsor, conferred the Cross of 
Knighthood in the Legion of Honor. 
Capt. Leon Renier, general manager of 
Agence Havas, then called Mr. Brown 
forward and conferred the same honor. 


N. Y. SUN DRIVING FOR 
AIRPLANE ADVERTISING 


Daily Organizes Special Department 
Under E. A. Sutphin, National Ad- 
vertising Manager, as Pi 
Step for Future 





Possibilities of aviation advertising 
were discussed at last week’s meeting of 
the business council of the New York 
Sun held every Saturday under the direc- 
tion of Edwin S. Friendly, business man- 
ager. A special aviation department has 
been established under E. A. Sutphin, na- 
tional advertising manager. 

“We have received some airplane ad- 
vertising, but not enough yet to pay for 
the work we are doing,” an official and 
council member told Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. “We are pioneering in the be- 
lief that one of these days aviation will 
develop into an important account and 
we will cash in on our early energy. 

“At present we are building a founda- 
tion for future linage and are actively 
soliciting airplane advertising now.’ 

News of the airplane industry, be- 
lieved to be of interest to the general 
public is being carried by the Sun, in 
addition to regular news of airplane 
flights, achievements, and misfortunes. 


SPORTS WRITER ATTACKED 


Rowdies Assault Rattner of Newark 
News for “Kidding” Fights 


After bantering and “knocking” the 
Laurel A. C., a boxing club in Newark, 
N. J., for several months because of its 
poor showings and fights, Willie Rattner, 
popular Newark Evening News reporter, 
on July 9, was battered into unconscious- 
ness by a gang of thugs as he left the 
fights to write his story. 

_ As_soon as word reached State Box- 
ing Commissioner Bugbee of the outrage, 
he wired the club that its license was 
suspended. The telegram read, “Your 
license to hold boxing contests is re- 
scinded until such time as ‘ou explain 
the disgraceful affair of “7 night.” 
Unless the affair is entirely cleared up 
to Mr. Bugbee’s satisfaction, he indicated 
he will revoke the club’s license. 

Rattner’s injuries are not serious. 
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HOWELLS WIN CONSTITUTION SALE LAWSUIT 


Judge Terms Contract with Messrs. Lea and Caldwell “Lacking in Mutuality’’ — Latter Sought to 
Establish Unfulfilled Subscriptions as Liability—Will Appeal 


HE suit whereby Luke Lea and Rogers 

Caldwell, publishers of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennessean and Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal and Evening Appeal, 
sought to force the sale of a majority 
block of stock in the Atlanta Constitution, 
belonging to Clark Howell and his asso- 
ciates, for $54,350.88 instead of $1,050,000, 
ended in Atlanta, July 7, when 
Samuel H. Sibley of the United States 
district court decided in favor of the 
Howells, declaring that their answer to 
the suit “sets up a good defense at law, 
and if not, with a slight formal amend- 
ment, would set up a good defense in 
equity.” 

Messrs. Lea and Caldwell immediately 
issued a statement saying the case would 
be appealed. 

The Atigation in question grew out of 
a difference of opinion between the Ten- 
nessee men and the Atlanta newspaper 
publishers as to what constituted the net 
earnings of the Constitution phe ge 
Company during the first three months o 
the year 1927. 

More than a year ago a contract was 
executed for the sale of the Howell 
stock to Messrs. Lea and Caldwell, the 
price to be based upon net earnings of 
the stock during the time specified. The 
stock was represented on the Constitu- 
tion books as having an income of $20 
a share. The contract provided for an 
audit of the company’s books by auditors 
chosen by Messrs. Lea and Caldwell, and 
provided that the tentative purchase price 
of $1,050,000 agreed upon should be re- 
duced proportionately if the earnings 
were found to be not as represented. 

Lea and Caldwell contended that the 
earnings shown by their audit were $1.01 
per share instead of $20 as represented, 
their contention being based upon the 
claim that all unfilled subscriptions should 
be held as liability. 

The plaintiffs had deposited $131,500 
in part payment for the purchase of the 
stock, which represented a_ controlling 
interest in the Atlanta Constitution. 
When their auditors made a report, they 
tendered $54,350.88 in full payment for 
the stock, and demanded delivery by the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
where the stock had been placed in 
escrow. 

Judge Sibley, in his ruling, pointed 
out that the contract was manifestly one- 
sided, and lacked mutuality. He also 
declared that under the law “an accident” 
does not authorize the court to take a 
million dollars away from one party and 
give it to another. He likewise held that 
unfulfilled subscriptions, which formed an 
issue in the litigation, may properly be 
treated as assets because of their con- 
tribution to good-will and advertising 
pull, rather than as liabilities, as contended 
by the plaintiffs. 

The effect of the decision is to end 
the suit and leave the Howells in un- 
disputed possession of the Constitution 
stock, son Messrs. Lea and Caldwell 
take an appeal in which case the litiga- 
tion will be heard by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Judge Sibley’s decision turned on the 

laintiff’s demurrer to the answer of the 

owells to the suit for the delivery of 
their stock in the Constitution, and in- 
volved in the hearing on this demurrer, 
lawyers pointed out, were all of the ques- 
tions at issue. 

The ruling follows, in part: 

“Rejecting allegations which are mere 
contentions or conclusions of the pleader, 
the main facts set up are these: The 
Howells owned 3,025 out of a total of 
5,000 shares of the common stock of the 
Constitution Publishing Company, the 

blishers of the Atlanta Constitution. 

a and Caldwell sought to buy this 
stock. 

“They asked for and received detailed 
financial statements of the company for 
1926 and for the first three months of 
1927, prepared for the com in the 
usual periodical auditing of its books. 

















Clark Howell 


Similar statements for several preceding 
years were also asked and furnished. 
These statements were fully examined 
and digested by Lea and Caldwell in 
negotiations covering a number of days. 
They each indicated in detail every kind 
both of assets and liabilities. 


“Among the liability items were shown 
twelve reserve accounts, but no reserve 
for annual subscriptions paid for but not 
yet fulfilled. This omission was noted 
and mentioned between the parties, but 
the Howells stated that they regarded 
paid subscriptions, though unfulfilled, as 
an asset rather than a liability as they 


-increased the good-will of the paper and 


the value of advertising space, but that 
they thought of attempting a deduction 
therefor suggested by another publisher, 
for its effect on income taxation, No 
discontent was expressed by Lea and 
Caldwell at the absence of this reserve 
and no issue was made that the book- 
keeping exhibited to them was improper 
or erroneous in this respect. 


“Pursuant to the agreement auditors 
selected and paid by Lea and Caldwell 
took the books of the company for ex- 
amination, refusing assistance or explana- 
tion from the Howells, or to give them 
information of the results except as 
directed by Lea and Caldwell. 


“Their report was made known by 
September 1 and $100,000 more of the 
purchase price was deposited, as fixed by 
the amended contract. 

“The pertinent words of the contract 
will be quoted and discussed later. 
Touching these representations, the audit 
showed (a) no difference as to outstand- 
ing stock; (b) no difference as to circu- 
lation; (c) net earni for 1926 about 
$12,000 in excess of the representation; 
(d) net earnings for three months of 
1927 only $5,529.14, instead of $107,028.18 
as represented, or $1.01 per share instead 
of $20; (e) assets exclusive of real 
estate, notes and accounts and good will 
of $568,200 instead of the $300,000 repre- 
sented. 

“Thereupon, having given due notice 
of their election to pursue the purchase, 
within the time limit of the agreement, 
on October 15, 1927, Lea and Caldwell, 
contending that the price of $1,050,000 
was to be reduced because of the finding 
of the audit as to subsection (d) above 
in the ratio of $20 to $1.01, tendered the 
bank from their deposit of $131,500, the 
sum of $54,350.88 (including interest) 
and demanded the stock and the re- 
mainder of the deposit. The difference 
as to the earnings of 1927 made by the 
audit is due to the setting up of a re- 
serve liability of more than $100,000 for 
unfilled annual subscriptions. Whether 


the auditors were authorized to do this 
or not, under the contract construed in 
the light of the circumstarces is the con- 
trolling question. 

“Lea and Caldwell contend that Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. were authorized to set 
up the reserve for unfulfilled prepaid an- 
nual subscriptions if they thought it 
proper. The Howells contend that under 
all the circumstances it is to be held 
that the auditors were oo no authority 
to set up an additional reserve account, 
but only to verify the representations by 
ascertaining the profit in the way in 
which it had always been arrived at by 
the Constitution Publishing Company, on 
which basis the representation was known 
to have been made. 

“It is urged that there are no express 
words making the audit conclusive, 
nevertheless I think it evident that a con- 
clusive audit was intended by the parties. 
There is a direct agreement that if ‘such 
earnings as determined by said audit be 
less than $20 per share’ certain things 
shall follow. It was intended that the 
audit should be the end rather than the 
beginning of dispute about the net earn- 
ings. But it was not any audit made in 
any way that was to be thus conclusive, 
for the net earnings, by equally plain 
words, must (with a stated exception) 
be arrived at as set forth in subsection 
(d) of the recital of representations. 


“What method, then, of arriving at net 
earnings is set forth in that subsection? 
Subsection (d) does not directly pre- 
scribe rules to be followed by the auditor, 
but merely states that the net earnings 
were $107,028.18 before payment “of 
interest on bonds and dividends and after 
all other proper charges, deductions and 
reserves had been made. It is only by 
indirection that it indicates any rules of 
auditing. The fair meaning is that the 
auditors are to arrive at the net earnings 
as they were arrived at in subsection 
(d). The assertion is that all proper 
charges, deductions and reserves had 
been made, and the implication is that the 
auditors are to do likewise. 

“But are the deductions to be ‘proper’ 
in amount or ‘proper’ also as to their 
nature? 

“Do the parties intend that the auditors 
are to make the same sort of charges, 
deductions and reserves, simply auditing 
their accuracy, whi¢h had been estab- 
lished as proper by their having been 
used previously, or are they to use some 
other standard of propriety? If not the 
standard of the former practice of the 
Constitution Publishing mpany, is it 
to be the practice of other newspapers 
‘or the mere judgment of the auditors? 
The uncertainty inherent in the word 
‘proper’ is equal to that in the words 
‘sound literature and solid science’ dealt 
= in Lowrey vs. Hawaii, 206 U. S. 


“Because of the ambiguity, recourse is 
proper to the negotiations of the parties 
and to all the surrounding circumstances 
to ascertain their real meaning. United 
States vs. Bethlehem Steel Company, 205 
U. S. 105; Georgia Code 1911, section 
4286 (1). 

“With these aids it appears that the 
figures of subsection (d) were dictated 
by Mr. Lea from the statement of the 
Constitution Publishing Company fur- 
nished him, and that statement was really 
what the Howells were representing to 
be correct. It showed on its face just 
what sort of deductions and reserves had 
been made in reaching the net profits, 
and particular attention had been called 
to the fact that unfulfilled subscriptions 
were not considered by the Howells to 
be a liability for which a reserve was 
proper. No contention had arisen about 
this question to be left to auditors to 
settle, but there was apparent acqui- 
escence in the view of the Howells. 


“While it is true that if a newspaper 
should fail before fulfilling its subscrip- 


tions it would owe its paid subscribers 
a refund, yet a newspaper has its 
peculiarities and as a going concern much 
is to be said in favor of the Howells’ 
contention. * * * 


“The reserve set up by the auditors 
evidently represented largely new sub- 
scriptions, or the results would not have 
been greatly different from the bookkeep- 
ing pursued by the Constitution Publish- 
ing Company. The contract was not, by 
its terms, to be concluded until October, 
when the greater portion of the mass of 
unfulfilled subscriptions found by the au- 
ditors would have been fulfilled, the 
profits inherent therein realized, and the 
reserve set up against them largely can- 
celled. 


“These facts alone seem to me to re- 
quire a finding that the parties did not in- 
tend to authorize the auditors to set up 
such a reserve in the event the auditors 
thought it proper. Both the Howells and 
Lea and Caldwell were experienced 
newspaper men and able to judge for 
themselves of such a matter in their line 
of business, and I appreciate the result 
of a failure to carry such a reserve. 


“Especially is it unlikely that the 
Howells would have agreed to such 4 
power in the auditor. The contract was 
at best one-sided against them in many 
features. If their representations should 
prove materially untrue, the opposite 
party could withdraw, or reduce the price 
and go on, but if the values were found 
greater than represented, the Howells 
get no benefit therefrom. If the value 
should be greater in all other particulars 
(as they were found to be), but less in 
the one point of recent earnings, all the 
gains go for naught, and the one failure 
is to control the price. The power in 
the auditors to fix these earnings is thus 
the power to fix the price. 


“It is hardly believable that this power 
would have been given to auditors 
chosen and paid by the other parties, 
unless it was understood that the audit 
was to be no more than a verification of 
the statements from the company’s 
books and an appraisal of its property. 
The party who wrote the contract and 
was the author of the ambiguity has the 
burden of explaining it when he seeks to 
take the benefit of a construction favor- 
able to himself, and if he does not clear 
up the meaning beyond doubt, the doubt 
must be given against him. The 
results that actually flow from the 
construction claimed by Lea and Cald- 
well, all of which could have been easily 
foreseen, emphasize its unreasonableness. 
On the basis of the facts represented by 
the Howells, Lea and Caldwell were 
willing to pay a million and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the stock and did put 
in the bank $131,500 thereof. 


“The audit finds these facts were all 
basically true except that the physical 
property was worth much more than was 
claimed, but on a debatable interpreta- 
tion of the status of the paid subscri 
tions, whose existence was really the 
greatest element of value in the paper, 
that the price should be reduced by a 
million dollars. When it is remembered 
that those very subscriptions were to be, 
in the main, fulfilled at little additional 
cost before the property was to be de- 
livered, the result is little short of 
shocking. * * 


“Surely neither party, if they under- 
stood that the auditors were to pass on 
the propriety of reserves as respects 
their nature as well as their amount, 
anticipated that the auditors would so 
deal with a reserve about whose pro- 
priety there had been no question between 
the parties, as to practically take from 
one and give to the other a_ million 
dollars. For these reasons I think the 
answer sets up a good defense at law, 
and if not, with slight formal amend- 
ment would set up a good defense in 
equity.” 








10 Editor 
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& Publisher 





WITH HOME MODERNIZING CAMPAIGN 





Idea Brought 72,800 Lines of New Advertising to Paper— 


Copy Urged Home 


Owners to Remodel 


Their Residences 





HE “Home Modernizing Bureau” cam- 
paign, carried on by the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald since July, 1927, won for 
that paper the Shuman Trophy awarded 
yearly by A. L. Shuman, advertising man- 
ager of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
under the auspices of the International 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, for the best plan to increase 
newspaper advertising. The award was 
made to Edward Lindsay representing the 
business staff of the Herald at the annual 


Photographs of Decatur homes before 
and after remodelling were a feature of 
the advertisements. The entire campaign 
was definitely a local newspaper affair. 
Local pictures, names, addresses and in- 
terviews made up the copy in all the ad- 
vertisements. 

Building permits in Decatur for the 
duration of the campaign indicated a 
tangible and definite response to the 
modernizing idea, according to Mr. Wil- 
son. 


Representatives of leading building ma- 
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Example of Home Modernizing cam- 
paign copy which won Shuman cup. 


meeting of the I. A. N. A. E. at Detroit 
this week. 

According to H. F. Wilson, advertising 
manager of the Decatur Herald, the home 
modernizing plan brought 72,800 addi- 
tional lines of advertising to the paper, 
and is the first plan of its kind to appear 
in newspapers. 

The campaign was based on the fact 
that owners of old houses have a definite 
investment that is frozen in many cases 
because of the unfavorable appearance of 
the old house in competition with those of 
newer design. By making alterations on 
the old house it is put into demand along 
with the new homes built in the same 
neighborhood. 

With the discovery that loan companies 
would make 10 year loans for remodelling 
purposes, the Herald made a short test 
campaign on the modernizing idea start- 
ing in March, 1927. Immediate response 
was sufficient to justify a campaign of 
large advertisements over a longer period 
of time. 

In July, 1927, the Herald submitted a 
campaign of 52 advertisements of 1,400 
lines each to lumber dealers, brick com- 
panies, loan companies, builders’ supply 
dealers, furniture dealers, plumbers, etc. 
In this campaign the name “Home 
Modernizing Bureau” was introduced. 

A definite tie-up was provided for each 
subscriber to the campaign in the form 
of cards printed on heavy stock, reading: 
“Member Home Modernizing Bureau— 
Ask For Suggestions.” These cards 
were displayed in the place of business 
of each subscriber. The c.rds were 
photographed and used as a signature in 
each advertisement, with the names of 
members appearing below it. 


terial manufacturers visited Decatur to 
study the rehabilitation idea as applied 
to the building industry, and all carried 
away tear-sheets of the Herald’s cam- 
paign. 

A national organization, supported by 
the building, housing and construction in- 
dustry, adopted the name “Home Modern- 
izing Bureau” at a meeting in the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, March 2, this year. 


TRAVELER 103 YEARS OLD 


The Boston (Mass.) Traveler cele- 
brated its 103rd year of uninterrupted 
publication on July 5 
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COATLESS REPORTER OUSTED 
BY TORONTO JUDGE 


(Court etiquette must be ob- 
served no matter what the 
weather, a Toronto reporter 
learned this week to his chagrin. 
Minus coat and collar he entered 
the Division Court, Toronto, and 
took his seat at the table. After 
glaring at him for a few moments, 
Judge Morson shouted: “Come 
here, you!” 

Trembling, the Feporter ad- 
vanced: “What is it, Your 
Honor?” 

“It is this: You will get out of 
here and get a coat on before you 
come back.” 





LEVAND TAKES CHARGE 
OF WICHITA BEACON 


Purchaser of 65 Per Cent of Stock 
Has Had Long Newspaper Ex- 
perience — Sixteen Years 


With K. C. Post 


Max M. Levand, former owner of the 
Casper (Wyo.) Herald and the St, 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, whose purchase 
of 65 per cent of 
the stock of the 
Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon from 
Henry J. Allen 
was reported in 
Epitor & Puvus- 
LISHER last week, 








MISHAWAKA DAILY SUSPENDS 


The Mishawaka (Ind.) Daily Enter- 
prise suspended publication, July 1. The 
paper was started June 17, 1924, and was 
published daily and Sunday with several 
interruptions. until its suspension, The 
publisher was J. H. Jernegan. 


BUYS EQUIPMENT 


Manuel Aznar, editor and publisher of 
the Havana Excelsior, is visiting New 
York to inspect a new high speed press 
which he has purchased for Excelsior’s 
new plant. Mr. Aznar has also pur- 
chased a complete photo-engraving plant, 
a color press and several type-setting 
machines. 











FLASHES FROM DETROIT I. A. A. SPEECHES 








6¢ A DVERTISING is a giant industry, 

counting all its forms. And if you 
don’t advertise somehow, no matter what 
you do for a living, you can count your- 
self out. If you don’t advertise people 
think there is something phoney about 
you and your business. Before long this 
is going to apply just as much to ethical 
physicians as to ethical automobile manu- 
facturers. The churches are advertising 
now. The good doctors and clinics, the 
good law firms, will all have to do some 
real advertising tomorrow.’”—Harford 
Powell, Jr., editor, Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


66] BELIEVE in advertising as an 
essentially cultural subject. I do not 
know of any subject which touches lifes 
at so many points or so vitally as does 
advertising; nor one which draws so 
liberally from every other branch of 
human learning and experience. A course 
in advertising may be made a liberal 
education in itself. I think it should be 
taught in that way.”—W. F. G. Thacher, 
professor of advertising, University of 
Oregon. 
* * * 
SOR EAL estate men are growing out 
of the era of trying to do business 
in the dark. We have reached the stage 
where advertising skill has a recognized 
value and carefully planned programs are 
the order of the day.’—Ward C. Gifford, 
realtor of Kansas City, before the Real 
Estate Advertisers Association. 
* * * 
66TN‘HE scientific merchandiser, first 
making sure that he has a product 
worth the endeavor, determines on the 
proper market for the exploitation of his 
product, the soundest advertising program 
to apprise such market of the existence 
of his product, intelligent distribution to 
make the product readily available to the 
market simultaneously with the creation 
of demand, and the budgeting of an ap- 
propriation properly balanced to cover the 
particular operation.”—Arthur Freeman, 
the Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 
o e 26 
6¢ A DVERTISING has had a great deal 
to do with Oklahoma’s progress. 
It has been well said by the able author 
of ‘Old Sox in Advertising’: ‘Give me 
ten men, a newspaper, and a section of 
land, and I will build a city on Sahara 
Desert’ The first newspaper established 
in Oldahoma was started under canvas. 
That paper, together with the papers pub- 


lished contiguous to Oklahoma, have had 
a great deal to do with the progress of 
the state.’—W. B. Estes, general secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

* * * 
sorPHE enlightenment of the consumer 

about the intrinsic and extrinsic 

properties of goods in use is the central 
task of modern advertising. Advertising’s 
future will depend upon the success with 
which it performs this task.”—Paul T 
Cherington, director of research of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 

. * + 


so HIS is a period when all manner of 

subjects are being researched, an- 
alyzed and studied. Nothing seems sacred 
from the prying fingers of the student of 
affairs. Let’s take advertising 4 little less 
for granted and really seek ways and 
means to make it more efficient in this 
great battle to win consumer acceptance 
for national brands.”—C. G. Agate, man- 
aging director, Window Display Adver- 
tising Association. 

* * 

66] EWSPAPERS, magazines and bill- 

boards have had fine effect. Each 
has established its different place and 
different value. Broadcasting has been 
the fourth great auxiliary force, but while 
it is here to stay it cannot replace the 
printed page.”—-Thomas Logan, president, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 

* * * 


6 HE trouble is that the science and 
truth of advertising elude us as we 
scramble to profit by its use. The get- 
together days of early enthusiasm and 
idealism are behind. We must move for- 
ward either as a great business organiza- 
tion with definite purpose to make adver- 
tising ever more efficient and profitable 
for all concerned or become a mere social 
association of clubs formed by men of like 
interests for pleasure rather than profit.” 
—Francis H. Sisson, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
. * * 
GALE advertising has been very much 
overdone. Its effectiveness has de- 
creased in direct proportion to the grow- 
ing public interest in style, color and 
design. Price appeal is no longer all 
powerful. It must be supplemented by 
the style appeal. And it must be preceded 
by a customer confidence in the truthful - 
ness and denendability of the store.”— 
Edwin R. Dibrell. executive vice presi- 
dent, R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 


took charge July 
4. Mr. Levand 
has been con- 
nected with news- 
papers since he 
was eight years 
old. At that early 
age he was selling 
papers on the 
streets of Denver. 

Before he was 16 Mr. Levand was 
street circulator for the Denwer Post. 
At 21 he was called to Kansas City to 
help cure the financial ills of the Kansas 
City Post, then owned by Fred Bonfils 
and H. H. Tamman. He remained as 
business manager of the Post for 16 
years. 

When the Post was sold a few years 
ago to Walter S. Dickey, Mr. Levand 
bought the Casper Herald. In 1920 he 
sold that paper-andpurchased the St. 
Joseph zette; which he disposed of in 
March is year, Since selling the 
Gazette, Mr. Levand has been looking 
over the newspaper field and finally de- 
cided on the purchase of the controlling 
interest in the Wichita Beacon last week. 





Max M. Levanp 





RADIO “ADS” HERE TO 
STAY, SAYS ARNOLD 


Agencies, Skeptical at First, Have 
Now Accepted It as Medium, 
I. A. A. Speaker Now 


Declares 


A prediction that within a year broad- 
cast advertising would be considered “an 
essential part of every well-rounded-out 
advertising campaign’”’ was made July 10 
by Frank A. Arnold, director of develop- 
ment of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, addressing the Broadcasting Ad- 
vertising group of the I A. 

“Since the first of January there have 
been more than 60 national accounts on 
the air.” he said. “For the most part 
they have been national in their dis- 
tribution, and used in connection with 
their newspaper and magazine schedules, 
so devised as to tie in with their broad- 
cast message.” 

Mr. Arnold commented on the whole- 
hearted way in which advertising agen- 
cies have co-operated with the new 
advertising medium. He said that two 
years ago the agents were skeptical, but 
that now they are convinced that radio 
is valuable. 

“Broadcasting has arrived in the 
esteem of the advertiser, who today is 
spending nationally, including cost of 
Program, from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
yearly,” he continued. 

“A year ago there were still some 
questions as to the final word on the part 
of the public regarding sponsored pro- 
grams. During the weeks I have been 
in the field, I have been searching for 
reactions on this point and will say that 
the public today would demand restora- 
tion of the sponsored programs should it, 
for any reason be withdrawn.” 





DAILY PENSIONS REPORTER 


Harry Barnes, veteran Danville news- 
paper man, who has served for a quarter 
of a century on daily newspapers in vari- 
ous capacities from reporter to city edi- 
tor, has been retired on a pension by the 
Danville (11l.) Commercial-News. 
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NEW PRESS MAY REVOLUTIONIZE PRINTING 


Latest Product of Wood Laboratories Prints 60,000 Thirty-two-page Newspapers Per Hour During 
Test—Contains 47 Separate Inventions—Inventor’s History Told 


(GLEAMING among the eight full 
squads of presses on the pressroom 
floor of the New York Times for the last 
few weeks has sat a low, compact and 


polished newcomer—turning out five 
papers to its companions’ average of 
three. Its appearance is not radically 


different from that of the other machines 
on the floor, though there are differences. 


But at times it has whipped out news- 
papers at the rate of two to one com- 
pared with the old presses. It is the 
new Wood Ultra-Modern Newspaper 
Printing Press, an ensemble of inventions 
of Henry A. Wise Wood, the inventor 
of the Autoplate, and it will print more 
than 60,000 32-page newspapers an hour. 
Certainly, it has printed more than 50,000 
newspapers an hour consistently over its 
test period in the Times office. 

The press has not yet been “worn in.” 
Its crews do not “know” it as a press- 
man knows his instrument when he draws 
from it its maximum production. But 
this 92 tons of steel, squatting on a 40 
ton cast-iron substructure spurts out its 
five-to-three with the ease of a jogging 


sprinter. It is guaranteed for 50,000 
papers an hour. It can do 65,000 and it 
has done, at times, nearer that figure 


than the lower one. 

At that speed, the fragile web of news. 
print would be travelling through the 
toothed surfaces of type at almost 45 
miles an hour—at the present average it 
goes half a mile a minute. 

Forty-seven separate inventions and a 
principle make the remarkable production 
of the new Wood press possible. The 
principle is—not a better press, but the 
best press possible in the light of present 
knowledge of high speed machinery. Mr. 
Wood and his engineers were not content 
to improve a machine; they began with 
the fundamentals of printing and created 
an “instrument to project and impress 
newsprint at the highest speed possible 
to modern engineering. 

Other presses pull the web through the 
printing cylinder by means of the plates 
themselves. The Wood press carries or 
“floats” the paper through so that there 
is no more strain on the web at 65,000 
impressions per hour than at 50,000 or 
5,000. 

The most striking impression one re- 
ceives from watching the performance of 
the shining monster, is the impression of 
silky efficiency, of insinuating grace. 
There is no vibration, no roar, no ado. 
The 674 ball bearings in the machine, 
weighing 1,500 pounds, take care of that. 
It jets its 20,000 feet of newsprint a 
minute with effortless ease. 

Materials, shapes and designs precisely 
calculated for their performances make 
this possible. Every square inch of sur- 
face in the machine, whether it be steel 
that touches paper, or steel that touches 
steel is the result of Olympic contests 
between materials, a survival of the fit- 
test that has proved one shape and sub- 
stance the fittest. 

Mr. Wood believes, and his belief is 
corroborated by the performances of his 
Philadelphia Inquirer press, now in 
operation for nearly three years, and the 
new New York Times press, that his 
construction is a revolution in newspaper 
printing. For the past 20 years news- 
paper pressrooms have grown more and 
more complex as circulations and editions 
grew; papers have been crowded out of 
plants otherwise satisfactory by the 
necessity for more room for machines 
and men and for the appurtenances which 
center on the great machines. 

The Times press has demonstrated its 
ability to increase vastly the output of 
the presses now in operation and to do 
it efficiently. If it lives up to its current 
performance over long periods of opera- 
tion its ratio of efficiency for the printing 
industry will be about that of a new 
automobile to a horse and buggy. Mr. 
Wood is certain that it will. 








By PHIL D. STONG 








press is no more a 
of one idea, than was 
the Autoplate, Mr. Wood's first great 
invention. Both have risen from an in- 
tention, a determination, almost as old 
as Mr. Wood. 

“When I was about six years old,” Mr. 
Wood told me, “I was given a little 
wooden screw press. I learned to set my 
name before I could write or spell; my 
first lessons in reading and spelling were 
those I gave myself, setting type. My 
earliest recollection of myself is setting 
type and printing cards, between my sixth 
and seventh years. I was fascinated by 
type and printing. At that time the art 
got a tremendous hold on my mind.” 

In school, in a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Wood managed to acquire 
a small iron press with which he founded 
a school paper. He wrote the four 
pages, read copy himself, set the type and 
printed and distributed the paper. With 
his profits he bought more fonts of type 
and cornered the school’s job work. 

Then he was made manager of the 
school’s sports. The best shortstop in 
town was the pressman of the local 
weekly, which was published on Satur- 
day. In order to get his shortstop on 
the field Saturday afternoon, Mr. Wood 
was compelled to help him get out the 
paper Saturday morning. The paper used 
an ancient Campbell press, and in order 
to keep this venerable mechanism mov- 
ing, and thus forward local sports, Mr. 
Wood had to learn more about the press 
than the pressman knew 

Just as he was preparing for college, 
Mr. Wood’s father died and the family 
finances went to pieces. 

“Instead of going to college, I went 
to work. The only thing I knew was 
how to handle a press, so I went to the 
offices of the Campbell company in New 
York.” Mr. Wood smiles the vague 
smile of reminiscence. “On account of 
my knowledge of presses and printing, I 
— appointed to the position of office 

Vv. 


The high-speed 
creation of chance, 





Wise Wood 

A favorite romance of American in- 
dustry materialized. The office boy 
travelled through arduous years and 


emerged as president of the company. 
Later he bought the company and organ- 
ized the Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation. 

During those years, however, he had 
been accomplishing a work as studied, 
deliberate, and as little affected by chance 
as the operation of one of his own presses. 
He had been completing his engineering 
studies and grounding himself in indus- 
trial science. And he had been searching 
the newspaper field to see what it needed. 
After he gained control of the Campbell 
company he decided that the great growth 
in the printing industry was to be.in the 
newspaper field, and discontinued the 
activities of the company in the job print- 
ing and book lines. 

The Autoplate was the result of cold 
analysis—not white-hot inspiration. Mr. 
Wood searched the mechanical depart- 
ments of the newspaper and decided that 
the foundry was the weakest spot. Plates 
were made by hand there, very slowly 
and painfully. As Don Seitz, then busi- 
ness manager of the New York World, 
said: 

“All progress stopped at the door of 
the stereo room. Vast and complicated 
machines with crews of 14 men each were 
compelled to stand idle by the hour as 
the night went on, waiting for plates to 
trickle down through the slow hand 
boxes, while during the heated term over- 
worked men dropped beside the casting 
boxes and had to be carried to the 
hospital.” 

On March 14, 1903, Seitz told the 
Fourth Estate of the revolution in the 
foundry which resulted from Mr. Wood's 
study of the newspaper’s needs. 

“On our evening runs we start presses 
now so rapidly as to almost make it seem 
like an instantaneous jump—lI should say 
that in a plant of more than three sex- 
tuples, or quadruples, either, the Auto- 
plate would be as good as an additional 





press. ... All this has been done with 
one machine, which came in the nick of 
time to relieve an overburdened plant.” 

The inventor was awarded the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal of the Franklin In- 
stitute. The newspaper foundry had be- 
come a factory rather than a workshop. 

The improvements of the <Autoplate 
satisfied Mr. Wood’s formula for news- 
paper machinery invention. The formula 
is an obvious, substantial thing—a de- 
pendable yardstick for an inventor whose 
researches assume nothing, believe noth- 
ing, respect no principles or traditions 
that have not been proved with scales or 
tachometer. The formula is: “More 
production per minute, per cubic foot of 
working space, per dollar of operating 
cost.” 

“It wasn’t long before I found that the 
Autoplate had acquired all the sins of the 
mechanical department,” Mr. Wood said 
“As soon as I realized this, I knew that 
it was necessary to make a complete study 
of the engraving, composition and press 
rooms, so that I could tell what things 
could actually be blamed on the machine 
and what couldn’t. Ultimately, I learned 
to read a +newspaper scientifically. By 
that, 1 mean that I could pick up a paper 
and put my finger on the cause of every 
defect in it. 

“During this process of education, I 
was greatly attracted to the press room. 
I saw that it was there that the newspaper 
next needed help most greatly. The 
essentials of the presses had been invented 
before the half-tone had come in and 
before the daily had grown beyond 16 
pages. 

“As a foundation, I made a thorough 
study of the latest inventions in swiftly 
moving machinery and of the latest dis- 
coveries in metallurgy, knowing that the 
future printing press would necessarily in- 
volve a great acceleration of speed, with 
freedom from accident.” 

Typical of Mr. Wood’s method was his 
first statement of the problem which con- 
fronted him. To free his mind of every 
assumption, every a priori tradition which 
might hinder him, he started with his 
problem in about this form: 

“Wanted—to impress upon white paper 
an opaque film of black in the shape of 
a character.” 

Working from first principles, Mr. 
Wood set about to learn the limitations 
upon the act of printing. A first problem, 
then, was to learn at what speed ink would 
cease to leave type and attach itself to 
paper. A one-page trial press was built 
in his laboratory, capable of speeds un- 
heard of in printing, to settle this ques- 
tion. 

Much to the surprise of the inventor 
and his aides it was discovered that im- 
pressions made at the rate of 75,000 per 
hour, were sharper, clearer, and more 
intensely black than those made at lower 
speeds. 

“This taught me,” says Mr. Wood, 
“that in going toward high speeds in 
printing, we were also going toward better 
work. After this matter was settled, we 
began a long series of researches in the 
direction of impression, with distribution, 
paper handling, folding, delivering and so 
on. After we had completed these, we 
found that we were still confronted by a 
belief which had almost the force of a 
superstition to the effect that ‘paper won’t 
stand higher speeds.’ 

“So I started out to learn why it 
wouldn’t. In the first place, I learned that 
in all existing presses, when the speed went 
beyond 30,000 impressions, or 15,000 revo- 
lutions, per minute, the strains and 
stresses produced altered the exact re- 
lationship of parts of the mac hine so that 
the precise co-operation needed in hand- 
ling the web was lost. That is to say, the 
various parts went to war with each other 
and tore the sheet asunder, when driven 
beyond the speed mentioned. This prob- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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NEWS SIDE IS TAKING ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Publishers Realizing Premium and Stunt Circulation Inferior to That Gained by Editorial Merit, Tripp 
Tells Advertising Managers—Advises Development of Small Advertisers 


THE publishers’ message to the adver- 
tising department is one of congratu- 
lation—and of caution. By a sort of re- 
verse English it can be determined that 
the advertising department has made the 
modern newspaper possible. Intelligent 
selling is what makes every manufacturer 
successful. We all need to realize that 
the newspaper business, once one leaves 
the editorial and news room, is a manu- 
facturing business. The advertising and 
circulation departments are the equivalent 
of the sales organization of almost any 
manufacturing business. 

On the production end men strive to 
produce a better product at a lower cost. 
On the sales end men strive to sell more 
of the manufactured product at a legiti- 
mate profit. Strangely enough in the 
newspaper business, and there is no other 
business like it, the person to whom the 
manufactured product is physically de- 
livered not only fails to pay the manu- 
facturer a profit but even fails to pay the 
cost. With the possible exception of the 
blade holder for a safety razor there are 
few other industries of which this is true. 

Publishers today are leaning toward a 
belief that the reader should at least pay 
the cost of publication. This of course 
would be a lovely condition and it may 
come, but it will only come through a 
change in the attitude of the advertiser. 
That change will follow the advertiser's 
conclusion that bulk of circulation need 
not necessarily determine either the rate 
or the pulling power of a publication. 
That day may be far off and we must 
deal with conditions as we find them. 
It is not the function of the advertising 
department to agitate subscription rate 
reforms. 

More and more the real backbone of the 
newspaper is assuming its rightful place 
under the sun. That backbone is the 
news room and the editorial department. 
As long as newspapers endure their real 
excuse for existence will be the first 
syllable of their name—news. In the mad 
rush of the modern newspaper to be 
bigger the importance of the news room 
has not exactly been minimized yet the 
other departments, notably advertising 
and circulation, have received so much 
attention that the news man is too often 
overlooked by the advertising department. 
On a lot of papers his importance to the 
circulation department has been somewhat 
replaced by circulation stunts, hustlers and 
strong arm methods which develop a 
worthless circulation which must be 
bought and rebought. That circulation 
which the news room creates, plus intel- 
ligent and legitimate promotion in tke 
circulation department, is the only circu- 
lation which is of lasting value to the 
advertising department. 

It is refreshing to note that of late the 
advertising man is selling his newspaper 
as well as its circulation. Careful buyers 
are giving thought to the editorial and 
news content of a publication. They are 
analyzing the probable appeal to the 
reader. I have said all these things about 
the news room because I believe that the 
advertising department can be of great as- 
sistance to the publisher in correcting the 
foolish theory that the only means of im- 
proving the balance sheet is through the 
advertising department. The reader must 
sometime help pay the fiddler or advertis- 
ing, the goose’s golden egg, will be so 
high priced it cannot be sold. 

The publisher is largely responsible for 
making the advertising man a slave to 
linage. He has done so by necessity. 
You men of the advertising department 
who are not permitted to dabble in the 

roblems of the publisher little realize 
ow meteoric has been the rise of news- 
paper production costs in the last ten 
years and keen the competition. 
This lunge of the newspaper into the 
class of big business came so quickly, 
amid such intense competition and during 








Following is the text of an address given by Frank E. Tripp, general manager 
of the Gannett Newspapers before the International Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives at Detroit, July 11. 








such a period of loose money that the 
publisher did not have time to contemplate 
the result nor the best way to achieve it. 

The result has proven to be a revenue 
demand, no less than double and in many 
cases five times that of ten years ago. 
Ninty percent of this burden has been 
thrust upon the advertising department. 
What happened? Rates were put where 
they belonged by some papers yet there 
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are a few papers in the United States 
which are now receiving a sufficient rate 
for local advertising. The rest has been 
accomplished by added linage. The 
reader is getting twice as much and pays 
no more. 

We hear some complaints of high rates 
from the national advertiser. He really 
is not complaining about rates. The last 
year has been a tough one on the sales 
end. His results have not been what he 
expected. Advertising and advertising 
rates are not at fault. Lower advertis- 
ing rates would correct public buying. 
Newspapers cannot, in the face of present 
costs, which are a fixed and non-fluctuat- 
ing thing, adjust advertising rates to 
conform with the buying habits of the 
people. As soon as the man who should 
ride in a Chevrolet quits trying to ride in 
a Lincoln and as soon as installment obli- 
gations of the worker do not exceed his 
income we will hear no more about high 
advertising rates. The advertiser is not 
concerned about what he pays per line: 
He is only interested in what he sells per 
line. Our problem today is to make ad- 
vertising productive against the greatest 
obstacies of 15 years. 

The burden of the advertising depart- 
ment has been to maintain linage in the 
face of a passive market. The fight has 
been a merry one. In it some papers have 
receded from their more dignified attitudes 
—but not many. 

The special page and freak advertising 
have not returned to favor as one might 
have expected. For this the newspaper 
advertising men of the country are to be 
congratulated. Throughout a period of 
temptation the integrity of newspaper ad- 
vertising has advanced not retrograded, 
the flub-dub of a few fiction writers not- 
withstanding. The newspaper and its 
consistent advertising patron will emerge 
soon into an active market with their 
record clear and their influence increased. 

‘We all need to recall how newspapers 
started. In the beginning somebody con- 





ceived the idea that to print facts on paper 
and sell the paper would be an improve- 
ment on the town crier. They tried it and 
it worked. That was the newspaper. 
Then a clever merchant thought “Here is 
a chance for me to tell my story.” And 
so he bought the right, bribed the pub- 
lisher, to run something in his paper 
which the publisher did not want there. 
Remember that for many years advertis- 
ing was in disfavor and existed only by 
sufferance of the publisher. But this im- 
provement on the town crier early became 
a costly thing and crude advertising had 
to assist it. The crude advertiser found it 
profited him to do so and from that small 
beginning modern newspaper advertising 
has developed. 

Now we have the town crier back with 
us again. Today he cries through 
elaborate broadcasting sets—but he is up 
against the same problems which beset the 
town crier of old; his audience must be 
ready, waiting and idle when he speaks 
and he leaves no record of what he said. 
He is easily misunderstood and is heard 
mostly in the shiftless and frivolous 
moments of his listeners. He is resented 
when he does not entertain; in fact, with 
all his frills, he does not approach, in 
news respect the importance of the old 
town crier. 

Newspaper advertising men may take 
these logical arguments in two ways. 
They may be used in competitive selling 
and they may be used to improve news- 
paper advertising. The modern news- 
paper is about one-half news and one- 
half advertising. The burden of making 
the whole of a newspaper interesting can- 
not be placed upon the news department. 
That department which fills the other half 
of the paper with advertising has a re- 
sponsibility to make their half of the 
paper attractive. They owe this to three 
people, the advertiser, the reader and the 
publisher. So we get back to the same 
old story every time. Whether it is news 
or advertising the copy is the thing. 
Today’s best advertising copy contains the 
news element. Interesting advertising 
will create circulation almost as surely as 
interesting news columns. 

In line of caution I canrlot forego this 
opportunity to urge you men out of the 
premium business. Publishers can clear 
the basement of carts, percolators, and 
silver plate at one stroke of the pen and 
can,send the circulation department forth 
as salesmen rather than junk dealers, but 
it isn’t so easy to accomplish an equally 
desirable thing in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

I was an advertising manager when all 
this merchandising bunk began. It 
sneaked up, as many in this room will 
remember, like a friend, all smiles. It 
looked great and we fell like a lot of 
come-ons at a county fair. For a few 
years we tried to out-do each other for 
the fun of it. Then it got a bit irksome 
and we tried to put it in the rate. We 
didn’t get far with that—at least not far 
enough to get back half the cost. We 
found we had created something we 
couldn’t shake off. They were ac- 
customed to it and if we stopped our 
competitor got the gravy. What was 
happening in those days was child’s play 
compared to the modern merchandising 
department. I suppose as long as there 
are second and third papers there will be 
merchandising departments, most of which. 
know little about merchandising, but I 
long for the day when the advertising 
department will go back into the adver- 
tising business and leave merchandis- 
ing to people who know something about 
it. I confidently believe that much of the 
complaint about poor advertising results 
in the national field could have been 


averted if the advertiser had let the news- 
paper do the advertising part of his pro- 
gram and had put the merchandising up 
to his own sales organization where it 
belongs. This merchandising thing is 
getting to be such a joke with local 
wholesalers and_ retailers that its 
effectiveness is doubtful. I understand 
both the Postal and Western Union, for 
efficiency’s sake have formulated a three 
letter code to take care of the phrase 
“See local dealer.” 


There is an angle of advertising in 
which the publisher is just now very 
much interested. There is a man in my 
home town -who lately came there and 
opened a little manufacturing business. 
Wanting to do him a favor I suggested 
that I might get him a certain big order 
which would double his shop and take all 
his output. To me it looked like good 
business. Why fool with dozens of small 
orders and do half the business? To my 
surprise he said he didn’t want the order. 
He told me that the reason he was located 
in a little shop in a little city was that 
very thing. He had been a big fellow in 
his line, handled big orders. He lost two 
of them and went broke. 

The small advertiser should be the 
backbone of the advertising columns. 
Linage is fine. Linage is necessary. De- 
partment store copy in its largest form 
cheers the heart of the publisher but I 
know scores of them who are more pleased 
when they see a small account break in 
their paper with regularity and realize 
that a new customer has been added and 
that, small though the space, here is an- 
other anchor to the windward in stormy 
days and here is another man profiting 
by that which a newspaper can deliver. 
Men capable of developing and retaining 
small advertisers are scarce. I have seen 
too many of them turned into service men 
as soon as they had developed a consider- 
able number of accounts. It is my be- 
lief that one of the most sound programs 
for newspapers in general is one of de- 
veloping and making profitable by ser- 
vice and position that vast volume of ad- 
vertising which is at our very doorstep 
and which some of us have become too 
busy to notice. We might as well take a 
lesson from the classified department. 

And now, before we part, let me men- 
tion one more thing about which some 
publishers are thinking very seriously. If 
the final controlling factor in the sale of 
much advertising is forever to be bulk of 
circulation it is difficult to see the end. 
That advertiser who complains of mount- 
ing rates with one breath and demands 
every last hundred of circulation with the 
other is trying to lift himself by his own 
bootstraps. So long as big, forced circu- 
lations will bring higher advertising rates, 
whether or not the circulation is legitimate 
or whether or not it is overlapping just 
that long will plenty of publishers go 
after that circulation regardless of cost. 
And just as sure as one goes after it 
others will do the same. They can’t make 
this a little local popularity contest. 
Somebody must pay the freight. That 
somebody is the man who looks at circu- 
lation figures without asking himself 
“How come ?” 

I have said before and I say again that 
some day the term “net paid circulation” 
will be wiped off the record and in its 
place will be something which sounds like 
“voluntary readers.” 

You have asked me to bring you a 
message from the publishers. It is as- 
suming much for me to accept the ap- 
pointment from others than the publishers 
themselves. Therefore, in closing I must 
remind you that the things I have said are 
my Own personal opinions, based upon my 
own experience and contacts. Your pub- 
lisher or any publisher not only has the 
perfect right, but will enjey my respect 
if he disagrees with any or all statements 
I have made. 
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CHICAGO POST OCCUPIES NEW 19-STORY BUILDING 


John C. Shaffer Daily Using Three Basements and Four Upper Floors of $2,500,000 Structure, 
Remainder Devoted to Office Suites—Location Affords Speedy Distribution 


THE Chicago Evening Post is now be- 

ing published in its new $2,500,000 
nineteen-story building at 211-215 Wacker 
drive. The newspaper moved into its new 


quarters over the week-end of June 16 
and on Monday, June 18, celebrated the 
occupancy of its handsome new home 





Carroll Shaffer 


with the publication of a special tabloid 
souvenir edition, the first publication to 
be run off the new presses. Following 
the printing of this section, the first 
regular edition to be printed was run 
through and distributed via the regular 
channels. 
a part of any regular edition, and was 
not distributed as such, but was presented 
to the hundreds of visitors to the new 
plant at the open house held June 18 and 
was sent to other friends of the Post. 

The new plant of the Post is one of 
the most modern and most scientifically 
arranged newspaper establishments in the 
country. Every little detail of time and 
labor saving is the result of more than 
a year of planning. The new building, 
in addition to its nineteen stories, has 
three basements. The plant of the news- 
paper occupies the basements and the 
second, third, fourth and fifth floors 
above. From the sixth floor upward the 
building is given over to business offices 
and suites. 

John C. Shaffer, publisher of the Post, 
is also the publisher of the /ndianapolis 
(Ind.) Star, the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Star and the Muncie (Ind.) Star, the 
three publications, with the Post, being 
known as the Shaffer group. His son, 
Carroll Shaffer, is general manager. 

The Post building fronts 60 feet on 
Wacker drive and extends back 150 feet 
to Haddock court, with Post place along 
its western side, thus having light on 
three sides. Wacker drive is the newest 
boulevard in Chicago and has an upper 
level for passenger traffic and a lower 
level for freight traffic. 

The mechanical plant of the Post is 
ideally arranged. The sub-basement, three 
floors below the upper level of Wacker 
drive, is devoted to the heating apparatus 
and the storage of paper. Ten carloads 
of newsprint paper can be stored at one 
time in this vast basement. The reels 
from which the paper is fed into the 
presses on the floor above are located 
on this level. The reels are of the auto- 
matic variety and equipped with flying 

sters which work as the presses are 
in operation. Two 50-horsepower boilers 
are on this floor, and are the bases of 
duplicate heating systems for the entire 
building. 

In the basement two floors below the 


The souvenir edition was not, 








upper Wacker drive level are the presses. 
Here are the foundations to receive two 
rows of press units. Six 90-horsepower 
motors supply the power for the presses. 
Casting machines which produce the 
plates from the matrices, which are made 
in the composing room on the third floor, 
also are in this basement. The matrices 
are conveyed to the stereotype post by a 
chute. 

The mailing and delivery rooms are 
one floor below the upper level of 
Wacker drive and open out into the 
lower Wacker level and onto Post place. 
The printed papers are carried from the 
pressroom to the delivery room by auto- 
matic conveyors. From the reelroom in 
the lowest basement to the delivery truck 
the line is only thirty-seven feet long, 
said to be the shortest in the country. 
Twenty trucks can receive the printed 
papers at one time and can be shot in all 
directions on the streets that radiate from 
the new building. 

The main floor, on the Wacker drive 
level is given over to space for retail 
establishments and the building entrance 
and elevator lobby. The lobby is 
trimmed in Italian Travertine marble, a 
beautiful open stairway which leads to 
the administration offices on the second 
floor being set off with an attractive 
wrought-iron balustrade. 

Travertine marble is used also in the 
finish of the main reception office of the 
administration quarters. On this floor 
are the offices of the general manager, 
the business manager, the cashier, book- 
keepers, the circulation department, ad- 
vertising solicitors and clerical help. The 
vaults and telephone exchange for the 
various departments of the plant are 
also located on the second floor. 

The library is on the fourth floor, 


easily accessible to the editorial depart- 
ment. At the rear of the building on 
the same floor is the modernly equipped 
etching and engraving department. The 
floors and drains of these rooms are 
acid proof. A large freight elevator con- 
nects with this department as well as 
with all other floors of the building. 

The general manager and _ business 
manager have private suites on the 
second floor, and the circulation depart- 
ment has its own offices, while the 
auditing and advertising departments 
share the big main room. On the third 
floor are the composing rooms, com- 
pletely equipped with everything up-to- 
date and necessary in getting out a 
modern metropolitan newspaper. On 
this floor the dry matrices are made 
from the type forms. 

Editorial offices, offices of the pub- 
lisher, photographic rooms and engrav- 
ing rooms are on the fourth floor. Vari- 
ous departments, such as the radio, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Post and literary departments 
are on the fifth floor. 

Five high-speed elevators connect the 
various floors of the newspaper plant 
and the private offices above. The whole 
building is scientifically and artistically 
constructed. Massive stone pillars, four 
stories in height, add dignity to the 
front of the structure, which is of re- 
enforced concrete construction, trimmed 
in stone and light buff art brick. 

In addition to the high speed elevators 
for the use of the Post building in gen- 
eral, a private automatic elevator has 
been installed for the exclusive use of 
the newspaper’s staff between the press 
room and the editorial room on the 
fourth floor. Thus employes of the 
paper may transact their business in the 
various departments without delay. 


A _ 














New home of Chieago Evening Post 





The Post, one of the six big newspapers 
printed in the English language in Chi- 
cago, was founded by the late James W. 
Scott, and began publication on April 
29, 1890, in a building at what is now 
20-24 North Wells street. The late John 


R. Walsh, financier, was Mr. Scott's 
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principal backer in the Post. A year 
after its founding the newspaper erected 
its own building at what is now 175 West 
Washington street, at that time a 
thoroughly modern newspaper plant. In 
1895 the Post was moved into the Herald 
building at what is now 163 West Wash- 
ington street. The Herald, a morning 
newspaper, was published by the same 
interests which controlled the Post at 
that time, and the two newspapers shared 
the Herald building, a fine structure for 
its time. In 1906 the Post moved again, 
this time to the building just west of the 
Herald building, where the Washington 
hotel now stands. Mr. Scott, the 
founder, died in 1895, and the late Her- 
man H. Kohlsaat, became the owner and 
publisher of the Post, as well as of the 
Times-Herald. Previously to that the 
Herald had absorbed the Times. Mr. 
Kohlsaat had had earlier experience as 
the publisher of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
and at a later date was again identified 
with the Inter-Ocean as publisher. 

John C. Shaffer, present publisher of 

the Post, assumed control in April, 1901, 
and continued publishing at the Washing- 
tion street address until May 1, 1922, 
when he moved his newspaper plant to 
12 South Market street, the quarters just 
vacated. 
_The Post is a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press and subscribes to other 
news-gathering agencies. Many prom- 
inent journalists, editors and artists at 
one time or another have been employed 
by the paper. In its roll of managing 
editors appear the names of Cornelitis 
McAuliff, Samuel Travers Clover, John 
E. Wright, Leigh Reilly, William K. 
McKay, Julian S. Mason and Charles A. 
Segner. Its business managers have been 
Clinton Collier, A. F. Portman, Samuel 
Travers Clover, Alexander A. McCor- 
mick, David E. Town, Carroll Shaffer 
and Frank R. Hussey. Finley Peter 
Dunne created Mr. Dooley while a Post 
writer. 

No small part of the Post’s success is 
due to the efforts of Carroll Shaffer, now 
general manager. Since his graduation 
from Yale Mr. Shaffer has been directly 
connected with all departments. 

On the back page of the Souvenir 
Housewarming edition published June 18 
the Post told, in pictures, of the various 
steps of getting out a big city newspaper, 
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"HEARINGS RECESSED TO SEPTEMBER 


Publicity Agent Wrote Headlines Which Appeared in Papers with His Stories, Last Session Evidence 
Shows—Cope Found Georgia Papers Increasingly “Reluctant’”’ to Use Utility Propaganda 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 12— 
After revealing a vast nationally 
organized and interlocking system of 
state and regional publicity bureaus using 
practically every available medium for 
the dissemination of propaganda about the 
public utilities, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission took a recess in its investigation 
of public utilities on July 6, and will not 
resume open hearings until September. 
The story of how these utility “in- 
formation committees” used the news- 
papers, the schools, women’s clubs, men’s 
business organizations, the radio, motion 
pictures, the lecture platform, and even 
textbooks—“everything but sky-writing,” 
as one of the publicity men said—to get 
across to the public the kind of informa- 
tion and comment which they considered 
favorable to their interests has pro- 
gressed since February, when the Senate 
ordered ‘the investigation. 

Practically every day’s hearings have 
brought startling disclosures of the way 
in which the network of publicity has 
been sprezd throughout the country, and 
have revealed to newspapers the various 
devices used to get them to publish free 
the publicity distributed by the bureaus. 

During the course of the investigation, 
more than 3,500 exhibits showing the 
kind of publicity distributed, the plans of 
publicity directors, the reports they made 
to their employers, the letters they wrote 
to each other about their work, have been 
placed in evidence, and 4,877 pages of 
testimony under oath have been taken. 
A treatise on “public relations” far ex- 
ceeding anything ever thought up by 
Edward Bernays or Ivy Lee could be 
written from this evidence. 

It is possible that further investiga- 
tions of utilities propaganda will be made 
when the hearings are resumed after the 
summer recess, if the need is seen. While 
most of the state committees on public 
utility’ information have already been in- 
vestigated, Judge Robert E. Healy, chief 
counsel for the Commission, indicated 
that it might be necessary to call some of 
the public relations directors of individyal 
concerns. ‘During the recess, the Com- 
mission’s attorneys will digest the mass 
of evidence. The investigation of, utili- 
ties financing will follow the completion 
of the investigation of propaganda and 
lobbying methods. 

On the final day of the session, Judge 
Healy read into the record a mass of 
documents obtained by the Commission’s 
investigators, containing new information 
about the work of public utilities pub- 
licity bureaus all over..the country. 

One of these documents was qa speech 
made by Leon C. Bradley, director of the 
Alabama Public Utilities Information 
Bureau, at a meeting of the public_rela- 
tions section of the Southeastern Division 
of the National Electric Light Association 
in Birmingham, Ala., on Sept. 16, 1924. 
This speech was beautifully printed on 
fine paper and sent to other public utilities 
propagandists, with a note saying that 
“for obvious reasons this was not cir- 
culated generally in the State of Ala- 
bama.” 

A new boast appeared in this speech— 
the boast that the newspapers not only 
used the publicity man’s stories, but also 
used the headlines he wrote for them in 
his bulletin. He reproduced 83 of these 
headlines in his pamphlct to show the 
other directors how effective his work 


was. Among these headlines were the 
following : 
“Municipally owned plants produce 


only 5 per cent of nation’s power.” , 
“Chicago municipal plant loses heavi- 
ly.” 


” “Municipal plants being abandoned.” 
The bulletins from which he says the 
newspapers reproduced these headlines 
were sent, according to his speech, to 500 
doctors, 912 bank presidents and_cashiers, 
°£7 members of the Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation, 503 lawyers and circuit judges, 





500 dentists, 250 city officials, 130 county 
agricultural agents and home demon- 
stration agents, 402 county officials, 108 
public utilities, 275 miscellaneous com- 
panies and individuals, 150 daily and 
weekly newspapers, 35 chambers of com- 
merce, 42 libraries, 35 state chairmen 
and officials of other bureaus, 20 invest- 
ment bankers, and 30 directors of other 
public utility bureaus. 

“I am informed by some newspaper 
men,” Mr. Bradley said, “that when our 
bureau was launched, they were suspicious 
of the purpose of it, but not a single 
newspaper in the state has ever made any 
unfavorable comment on the organization 
or any of its activities.” He made the 
bureau “a clearing house of information,” 
he said, and kept a friendly attitude on 
the part of the newspaper men. 

Over in Georgia, Willard Cope report- 
ed that he had wired 16 daily papers in 
his state the result of the defeat of bills 
in California which would have facilitated 
municipal ownership. Most of them 
printed his story, he reported at a con- 
vention. Then he prepared a box headed 
“California and Georgia,” with the de- 
feated California bills and the bills still 
before the Georgia legislature side by 
side, demonstrating “that the Georgia 
bills were even more objectionable.” His 
bureau also prepared a 34-column adver- 
tisement against the legislation which 
appeared in 200 weekly newspapers, he 
said. 

Mr. Cope, in this report, told how he 
gave an “anti-public ownership twist” to 
a story about the taxes utilities pay, and 
to other stories he sent out. He found 
the Georgia newspapers, however, “grow- 
ing increasingly loath to print any sort 
of ‘propaganda’.” 

The way the Joint Committee of Na- 
tional Utility Associations used the state 
committees to distribute its propaganda, 
and to conceal the source, was shown in a 
letter sent out by the Joint Committee to 
state directors on July 22, 1927, which 
said 

“Under date of July 16 we mailed you 
a mimeographed article entitled ‘Com- 
munism’s Stepping Stone.’ If you are 
to publish this in your bulletin or repro- 
duce it otherwise for distribution to 
newspapers, kindly do not quote the Joint 


Committee in reference to it or credit us 
with what is said.” This letter was 
signed by Charles W. Person of the 
National Gas Association. 

The plans and methods of utilities 
propagandists were quite frankly dis- 
cussed im a meeting they held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., in May, 1922. Some of the 
transcript of these proceedings have al- 
ready been printed in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, and others were placed in the 
Commission’s record last week. 

At this meeting H. M. Lytle, associate 
director of the Illinois committee, gave a 
warning as to the treatment of reporters: 

“In dealing with newspaper reporters 
it is well worth while remembering, both 
on the part of directors and utility execu- 
tives, that the cub reporter of today—the 
youth who asks unreasonable and some- 
times unintelligent questions—will be the 
managing editor of tomorrow, and that 
he is formulating his impression of utili- 
ties and the industry at this time—im- 
pressions he may carry for some time.” 

Where local companies could not en- 
gage regular “public relations men,” Mr. 
Lytle recommended that they employ 
“the best local newspaper man that can 
be got on part time.” 

Benjamin E. Ling, director of the Ohio 
Committee on Public Utility Information, 
told this meeting that the Ohio utilities 
had got in Ohio newspapers $100,000 
worth of space, mainly on reports of 
speeches made by G, C. Maxwell, who 
was paid $3,600 a year to make utility 
speeches before groups which were not 
told that he was in the pay of the utili- 
ties. The total expenses of the bureau 
getting this $100,000 worth of space was 
from $20,000 to $28,000 a year, he said. 

As an example of how the committee 
got all this publicity, he told of the time 
Mr. Maxwell spoke in Marion, O., to 
the Marion Advertising Club, on the same 
day that a judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals spoke before the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The judge,” Mr. Ling reported, “did 
not have a good publicity agent, and he 
got about a stick in the Marion papers, 
whereas we, having sent out the speech 
in advance, got the entire speech in the 
Marion Star, President Harding’s paper 
—five solid columns.” 








HELD SNOWBALL PARTY AT CRATER’LAKE 




















These officers of the California Press Association put aside the routine of the 
annual summer meeting at Crater Lake, Ore. June 24July 1, and mixed it up 


in an old-time snowball fight 8,000 feet above the sea. 


Left to right, they 


are: Justus F. Craemer of the Orange (Cal.) Daily News and vice-president, 


California Press Association; Friend W. 


Richardson, ex-governor of California 


and for 25 years president of the C. P. A.; Oran D. King, secretary of the 
C. P. A.; and John B. Long, executive secretary of the California Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 


_ Horace Davis, then the Nebraska utili- 
ties publicity man, told how a local 
utilities manager obtained the good will 
of one “particularly stubborn newspaper 
man” by improving the lighting system 
of his office and levelling off the motor 
by which his cylinder press was run. 

Mr. Lytle also told of the advantages 
of having utilities news sent out by the 
press associations. 

“When an editor,” he told the other 
publicity directors, “receives over the 
wire or in the Associated Press, Inter- 
national News, or United Press mail ser- 
vice, a story about the utilities, he begins 
to educate himself to the fact that utility 
news is big news and looks about locally 
to see what he can develop along similar 
lines.” 

That other organizations were used by 
the utilities in spreading their propaganda 
was shown in a letter R. R. McGregor 
wrote to Mr. Sheridan last November. 
Speaking of the program of placing 
speakers in the normal schools and 
colleges, Mr. McGregor said, “In strict 
confidence,” that the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce made the arrangements, but 
the committee, “of course, paid the bill.” 

Letters, telegrams, and other docu- 
ments taken from the files of the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association showed that 
the National Electric Light Association 
carried on a publicity campaign last year 
against the Swing-Johnson bill for the 
proposed Boulder Dam project, against 
the Norris bill for government ownership 
and operation of Muscle Shoals, and 
against the general theory of “putting 
the Government into the utility business.” 

In a statement issued on the final day 
of the hearings, Josiah T. Newcomb, 
counsel for the Joint Committee of 
National Utility Associations, asked that 
judgment be suspended until the Federal 
Trade Commission completes its investi- 
gation and makes its report, and sug- 
gested that the activities of the Public 
Ownership League, the National Popular 
Government League, the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, the League for Industrial 
Democracy, and Senator George Norris 
and ex-Governor Gifford Pinchot be in- 
vestigated. 

“These highly organized, well-financed, 
and ably manned institutions make a 
specialty of attack on the utilities,” Mr. 
Newcomb said. “They use all available 
means of publicity.” 


One Washington newspaper corre- 

spondent, in reporting Mr. Newcomb’s 
statement, pointed out that the utilities 
have been shown to spend a half-million 
dollars a year on their publicity bureaus, 
besides the $25,000,000 spent on advertis- 
ing, while the national organizations 
favoring public ownership have annual 
budgets, totaling about $75,000 for all 
purposes, of which about $25,000 may be 
attributed to public ownership work. 
Judson King, director of the National 
Popular Government League, says his 
complete annual budget is $10,000, which 
is included in the $25,000 estimate. 
_ Judge Healy, who has conducted the 
investigation and questioned all the wit- 
nesses, deserves much credit for the 
thoroughness of his work, and for his 
methods in revealing to newspapers the 
way their columns have been used by the 
utilities. 

He had been chief counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission less than two 
months when the utilities investigation 
began. He came to the commission from 
a private practice in his native city, 
Bennington, Vt. He was an associate 
justice of the Vermont State Supreme 
Court in 1914-15, but otherwise has spent 
his life in private practice until becoming 
chief counsel for the Commission on Jan. 
26, 1928. He is 45 years old. 

_ He will continue the hearings in the 
investigation in September, after analyz- 
ing the testimony already taken. 
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FACTORS WHICH INDICATE A MARKET'S VALUE 


Weighted Income and Population Statistics Have More General Application Than Limited Census Fig- 
ures and Periodic Financial, Agricultural and Industrial Reports 


HERE are so many various factors 
that are continually being used 
singly or in combination to evaluate 
markets that it is impossible in limited 
space to discuss all of them. I am, 
therefore, limiting this discussion to the 
factors more commonly used in the better 
known systems of market or buying 
power indices. Each factor is discussed 
solely from the viewpoint of using them 
as qualifying factors of quality in con- 
ettan with the consumer market for 
merchandise of general appeal. 

The following is a list of the more 
widely used factors and my reasons for 
not using them in the construction of the 
Key to Consumer Buying Ability. 

Number of Banks: This factor indi- 
cates where part of the money is kept 
and most of that not active. It does not 
indicate active wealth of the population 
living in that particular community. 
Wealthy residential towns have nowhere 
near the proportion of banks that busi- 
ness centers have. Brookline, Mass., 
would be a poor town if rated by the 
number of banks it has. Banks have a 
tendency to follow business and indus- 
tries rather than wealth as it exists in 
the homes. 

Bank Deposits, Total: This factor is 
subject to the same criticisms as Number 
of Banks. It has also the disadvantage 
that deposits would be distorted by heavy 
commercial accounts and would again 
have a tendency to over-emphasize the 
industrial center. The figures are not 
available for every city, consequently 
the marketing factor would be incom- 
plete. 


Bank Clearings: These figures are lim- 
ited to certain cities and are also dis- 
torted by duplication. The same check 
may clear through many different towns 
and cities and be recorded in all of them. 
The figures are also limited to a check- 
ing business and include corporation 
checks as well as individual checks. Here, 
again, we would have an over-emphasis 
of the industrial centers. 

Debits to Individual Accounts: This 

factor is subject to the same general 
criticism as Bank Clearances with this 
exception, that it eliminates duplication 
between various cities because a bank ac- 
count can only be debited at the place of 
deposit. Bank debits indicate where the 
money comes from, and not where it 
goes. Large corporation checks may be 
going out of town. An individual salary 
check first would be debited to the cor- 
poration paying the check and conse- 
quently if the individual paid his bills 
with checks it would be debited to his 
account. The same money would be ac- 
counted for twice in this case. 
_ Savings Bank Deposits: This factor 
is subject to the criticism that figures 
for these deposits are not available in all 
parts of the United States. Individual 
savings do not indicate active money but 
money possibly laid away for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. 

Number of Savings Bank Depositors: 
This is subject to the same general criti- 
cism as Savings Bank Deposits. It in- 
dicates conservatism rather than active 
buying power. For example, the New 
England States have 90 savings bank de- 
positors for every 100 population while 
the Middle Atlantic States have only 68 
savings bank depositors for every 100 
population. You could hardly say, there- 
fore, that the New England States had 
more active buying power than the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States which consist of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

alue of Mineral Products: These 
figures do not take into consideration the 
cost of production. They represent a 
gross business. It is conceivable that the 
cost of apparatus and equipment may 
have increased tremendously, wages may 
have been reduced as a result and the 
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gross value of business increased. There- 
fore, this factor does not represent the 
money passed on to the individual in 
that community and available for con- 
sumer buying. The profits might also go 
to a parent organization in some other 
State. These figures are only available 
by counties and cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation. This factor, unless used with the 
value of other items of production in the 
United States becomes only valuable to 
mining districts which flourish in the 
United States. 

Value of Fishery Products: The same 
general criticism as the Value of Mineral 
Products holds true for this factor. It 
only applies to the seaboards of the 
United States and certain fish canning 
centers, 

The Value of Farm Crops: These fig- 
ures do not take into consideration the 
cost of raising or equipping. Bumper 
crops may mean a loss to the individual. 
For example, take the cotton crop in the 
South. Comparative poverty has been 
the result a number of times with a 
bumper cotton crop. There has been a 
distinct attempt to curtail crops in order 
to keep the price up. Various prices of 
fertilizer, supplies and farm labor may 
cut into the farmer’s profit more 
heavily in his bumper years than others. 
This factor again deals only with the 
agricultural sections of the United 
States. 

Value of Live Stock: The same gen- 
eral criticism holds true with this factor. 
The figures are based on a gross busi- 
ness with no regard for varying cost of 
raising. The factor only applies to cattle 
raising counties in the United States. 

Value of Manufactured Products: 
This factor is based on a gross business 
and not a net business, and it has all the 
general faults of the Value of Mining 
Products, Fishery Products, Live Stock, 
etc. 

Value Added by the Manufacture: 
These figures are only available by coun- 
ties and cities over 10,000 population. All 
profits may go to a general office in some 


other city. Wages may have been re- 
duced. Money that has been expended in 
sales efforts also has been expended in 
other cities, therefore, the figures do not 
mean that this wealth is passed on to 
the people in that community and avail- 
able for consumer buying. This factor 
is also applicable only to the manufac- 
turing centers. 

Total Value of Production: Including 
Value of Mineral Products, Value of 
Fishery Products, Value of Farm Crops, 
Value of Live Stock, Value of Manufac- 
tured Products. This factor represents 
the value of produced wealth and repre- 
sents only geographical locations of pro- 
duction. It does not include the many 
other sources of wealth and income ac- 
cruing from wholesale trade, retail trade, 
professional services and personal serv- 
ices. Also, non-production items such as 
insurance and banking. These factors 
can not, therefore, be used without in- 
cluding all of these other sources of in- 
come. 

Number of Industrial Wage Earners: 
This factor is available only by counties 
and cities over 10,000 population. It 
would tend to emphasize the industrial 
cities and under-emphasize the residential 
cities. It does not take into consideration 
the wage scale in some cities that are 
higher than others. Industrial cities in 
the South with a low wage scale would 
be given over-emphasis and a city in 
the North with a high wage scale would 
be under-emphasized. 

Number of Automobiles, Total: Some 
cars are purchased for business, some 
for transportation and others for pleas- 
ure, and some for combination of the 
above reasons. A commodity that is a 
necessity on the farm, a nuisance in the 
big cities and possibly a luxury or a 
pleasure in the suburbs, certainly is not 
a fair guide for all the United States as 
a buying ability indicator. These figures 
are also subject to the criticism that they 
are the result of the sales efforts of pri- 
vate corporations and may indicate how 
good a selling job was done in this or 





“POOR RICHARD ” WHO FLEW TO DETROIT 











Members of the Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, chartered an airplane 
to send its delegates to the annual meeting of the International Advertising 
Association, in Detroit, this week. Here they are, after landing in the con- 


Left to right: 


vention city. 


Jack Lutz, vice-president, Poor Richard Club; 
“Bob” Hewitt, pilot of the plane; Lewis W. Wh 


eelock, newly-elected president 


of the Poor Richard Club; Miss Mildred Johnson, who has traveled 20,000 
miles in U. S. air mail planes and who made the flight to Detroit as the 
representative of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; and William J. Laird. 


that locality and not the possibilities of 
that section. 

Numbers of Passenger Cars: This fac- 
tor is subject to the same general criti- 
cism as the Number of Automobiles. The 
farmer’s car, which is probably both for 
pleasure and business purposes, is classi- 
fied as a pleasure car, hence these figures 
do a city injustice as the need for an 
automobile on the farm is far greater 
than the need for an automobile in the 
city. 

Number of Passenger Cars Exclusive 
of Fords: Of the three automobile in- 


dices this is the best. However, it is 
subject to the same criticism as the 
others in lesser degree. If this factor 
were considered, however, one should 
eliminate Chevrolets, Stars, Whippets, 
etc., from the figure before they could 
be used as a true luxury index. Even 


so, you would still have the tendency of 
under-estimating the worth of cities be- 
cause of the fact that there are thousands 
and thousands of people in the cities, 
chiefly in the highly congested cities like 
New York, who can well afford a good 
automobile, but owing to the congested 
condition refuse to acquire something 
which they consider to be a common 
nuisance. 

Number of Wired Homes: The Gov- 
ernment figures are only available by 
counties and towns of 10,000 population 
or over. . The figure is not direct evi- 
dence of wealth or ability to buy. It is 
only a vague reflection of the quality 
market which does an injustice to the 
rural sections with over-emphasis on the 
cities. The figures again only reflect the 
activity or lack of activity of various 
business services of electrical companies 
in different sections of the country. 

Number of Electric Lighting Custom- 
ers: This factor is subject to the same 
criticism as the number of wired homes. 
It is compiled by the individual concerns 
and reflects chiefly their own individual 
activity or lack of activity. 

Circulation of 30 National Magasines: 
This factor is subject to varying amount 
of sales and promotion effort of various 
types of magazines in the country, and is 
a question of weighting, that is, just 
what importance should be given to the 
farm magazines, to the small town maga- 
zines and to the big city magazines. This 
would be a matter of human guess. The 
list of thirty national magazines which 
is commonly used as an index shows, for 
example, only 5 5 per cent of their circula- 
tion in the five boroughs of New York. 
While New York has 10 per cent of the 
population it is certainly far above the 
average in their buying desire and abil- 
ity. This factor, therefore, does not con- 
tribute anything as an index of buying 
ability. 

Circulation of Any Small Group of 
Individual Magazine: The same criticism 
that applies to circulation of thirty na- 
tional magazines apply to the circulation 
of any individual magazine. It reflects 
the results of particular sales effort or 
lack of sales effort of the individual pub- 
lisher. It does not follow that because 
a man reads the X magazine he is a bet- 
ter prospect than the reader of Y maga- 
zine or the reader of a newspaper. 

Number of Telephones: This factor 
is not compiled by the Government and 
is not available for all towns and cities. 
There is a duplication in this factor be- 
tween business phones and home phones. 
The highly prosperous residential sec- 
tion would not be given the proper em- 
phasis and a business section would be 
given over-emphasis. These factors rep- 
resent the individual sales effort or lack 
of effort of a selling corporation. It is 
easily conceivable that certain telephone 
companies in different sections of the 
country do a better job of selling their 
communities. We also have a number 
of cases where there are two phone sys- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


THE red-headed cub reporter wanted 
a raise. 

He was nervous about asking for it— 
even as you and I—and with reason, 
for the editor was known to be a prac- 
tical man whose generous sympathies 
were sheathed in the cold steel of logic 
where the fortunes of his paper were 
involved. Still, thought the reporter, he 
really was worth more than the nine 
dollars he was drawing every week. 
He had increased steadily in value to 
his paper since beginning as a printer’s 
devil years ago. And here he was 19— 
practically a man—and doing editorial 
paragraphs, too, as well as covering every 
variety of news that developed in the 
sprawling, adolescent city. If he wasn’t 
worth ten dollars a week. ... 

Thus bolstering his flagging heart he 
sought the Boss’s presence. Quickly he 
stated his case before the adrenalin of 
personal conviction should fail before 
the penetration of the editor’s cool glance. 
On the whole he thought he put it very 
well, But he was refused. 

“You see,” said the Boss, “I can easily 
replace you at nine dollars a week. To 
grant what you ask would be unsound 
economics.” 

So the reporter resigned. Taking the 
train to the big city he was promptly 
accepted on a metropolitan newspaper at 
$21 a week, quickly became its star 
writer and was receiving four times the 
salary he had been refused when, after 
only three years, he returned to his first 
field as managing editor at a flattering 
financial advance and with full authority 
to “go ahead and dress the paper; with 
your city experience you will know what 
it needs.” 

And does the above read like a cinema 
synopsis of “What Every Reporter 
Dreams, or, From Printer to Promi- 
nence?” If it does, find the reason in 
the fact that the hero is Victor Mur- 
dock whose life has been a succession of 
extravagant visions made practically 
real. ¢ metropolitan paper that suc- 
cored him was the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
the home paper to which he returned the 
Wichita ( .) Eagle of which he still 
is editor and the cold-hearted Boss was 
his own father, the late beloved Col. 
Marsh M. Murdock who founded the 
paper back in 1871. 

It was in Chicago that the young 
Wichita news writer began to find him- 
self. Always an insatiate reader he had 
soaked up literature with the quench- 
less enthusiasm since learning the 
mechanics of language. In the larger field 
it soon was found that Victor Murdock 
possessed a depth of information and a 
richness of allusion that set his work 
apart, at once scholarly and piquant. And 
so he was given a free hand to develop 
an original style. Blasé copy readers 
chuckled over his stuff. By lines and 
illustrations, both rare in the journalism 
= the ‘nineties, became his almost daily 
ot. 

One day he wrote, “Like Daniel De- 
foe who lost his ears for writing a 
pamphlet... . 

But at this point “Papa” Cossar, copy 
reader and something of a savant him- 
self, produced an indigo pencil. No such 
event, he said, ever had occurred. The 
Titian-thatched cub insisted it had but 
for the life of him could not remember 
the source of his information. Both ap- 
pealed to Harry Ballard, city editor, who 
demanded proof. Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica offered no help. All other refer- 
ence volumes were silent. Finally Bal- 
lard remembered an old man in charge 
of the white paper supply who “knew 
everything.” “If he says you're right 
we'll withhold the blue pencil.” he prom- 
ised. The young reporter was vindicated 
and the reference went through. 

Although the youngest man on the 
paper, the new staff member was given 
important assignments—often political— 
from the first. 
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Specially drawn for Epitonr & Pustisntr by Seymour Marcus 
Victor Murdock 


One day the baseball writer became 
ill, There was no one else to take his 
place so young Murdock was ordered to 
attend the day’s battle and to record his 
impressions. He had never covered base- 
ball, did not even like the sport. But 
his story of the game was promptly 
signed, illustrated and conspicuously fea- 
tured. It began with a quotation: 

“A hit, a palpable hit!” from Hamlet. 

Thereafter he contributed a similar 
article daily for many months. To this 
day Mr. Murdock runs across scrap- 
booked clippings of the Inter-Ocean base- 
ball stories. He has met them in Cali- 
fornia and he has encountered them in 
Maine. Wholly unorthodox, each story 
scorned to describe the game, invariably 
caricatured the players and was intro- 
duced with paradoxical appropriateness- 
by a Shakespearean quotation. 

Victor Murdock had never cared for 
politics and his political writing had 
worn a heavy fringe of satire. And yet, 
when little more than 30, eight years 
after his return to Wichita he was 
elected to Congress. So began a Wash- 
ington residence lasting 20 years for in 
1915 he was appointed by President Wil- 
son to the Federal Trade Commission 
from which he resigned five years ago 
again to come back. this time perma- 


nently, to newspaper work in Wichita. 

Coincident with the genesis of his 
political career were his innings as 
a public speaker. Although his first 
address of five minutes left him in a 
state of near-collapse he quickly attained 
a reputation as an orator barely ranked 
by his writing fame. As a platform 
lecturer he has addressed hundreds of 
audiences in every state in the union. 
He doesn’t know how many speeches he 
has made. When they totaled 2,700 he 
stopped counting. 

During most of his time he was di- 
recting the editorial policy of the Eagle 
from the East and contributing daily a 
page one editorial bearing upon the out- 
standing news of the immediate 24 
hours. These writings were Victor 
Murdock at his best. About 250 words 
in length, each required something like 
two hours to prepare. Many were widely 
copied in this country and in Europe. 
His article on the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, for one example, was reprinted by 
both the London Times and the West- 
minster Gazette. Direct outgrowth of 
this feature is “The Editor Speaking,” 
front page italicized comment estab- 
lished upon his return in 1923 and ap- 
pearing in the morning Eagle. Always 
a characteristically Murdockian transla- 


tion of some item in the night’s news 
grist, the boxed double-column para- 
graph is accepted as the very essence of 
the paper. Although no figures are 
available it is estimated that at least 
10,000 cases of indigestion in Wichita 
have made spontaneous recovery in the 
last five years, thanks to this diaphragm- 
matic chuckle with the breakfast coffee. 

Victor Murdock is a vigorous and in- 
dependent thinker, stamped with no label 
and chained to no creed. Nothing about 
him is predictable except his uncertainty, 
This state he attributes in part to his 
public career. “I was not long in Wash- 
ington,” he said recently, “until I was 
voting independently, to the scandal of 
everyone.” 

On the evolution of the journalistic 
mind under the stimulus of congressional 
service he has, besides, evolved an inter- 
esting philosophy. 

“The newspaper man in Congress be- 
comes the most careful of all public 
men,” he asserted. “Previously he has 
had no other audience than his invisible 
and usually inaudible readers. But the 
man making a speech on the floor of 
Congress quickly realizes three facts: 
That the membership surrounding him 
is eager to challenge his slightest error 
of statement; that the newspaper crowd 
in the gallery above will probably ignore 
him if he talks sense and give him first 
page if he proves sensationally false or 
absurd; that a vigilant constituency, 
should it fail to note his missteps, will 
promptly be made aware of them through 
the agency of some political rival, and so 
accuracy is glorified. I never knew an 
editor in Washington, serving in either 
House or Senate, who did not invariably 
write out his interviews. 

“If public office has affected my news- 
paper character at all it has strengthened 
my need for the whole truth. hen I 
want to know anything I must see the 
original document, not a report of it. 
Gradually, at the capital, I ceased to see 
the writable side of everything and to 
realize that all condensations are to be 
taken with salt.” 

“I believe I was a good reporter,” he 
confessed, “and I still hold that a good 
reporter is the very topnotch of news- 
paperdom. Before I left Chicago I had 
achieved the accolade toward which every 
ambitious cub aspires, the promise of a 
job in New York. I had bought my train 
ticket when circumstances called me to 
take charge of the family paper. That 
Gotham job offered $35 weekly, by the 
way, and the same paper has since seen 
fit to offer a yearly wage of $35,000.” 

He laughed. For the Murdock tradi- 
tion is essentially of Wichita. Only 57 
now, Victor Murdock has “retired” to 
the midwestern city that his family had 
so large a part in building and that to 
him will always be home. He maintains 
a study at his residence but goes twice 
daily to the newspaper offices where he 
supervises the editorial staffs of both the 
morning and the evening Eagle. He 
personally contributes to all editorial 
comment and to the weekly column of 
book review, catching up, he says, with 
the reading he has never found time for. 

And when a pioneer passes it is the 
editor himself who handles the story. 
Then the throb and surge of a young 
town in the making are recreated as the 
background against which the individual 
motif is laid. “Mortuary columns carry 
big news values,” he insists. “They can 
be to a community what biography is to 
history. I am happy to see this truth 
becoming widely recognized.” 

Mr. Murdock is the author of several 
books, three of which especially are 
notable. One is a study of China. An- 
other, dealing with Constantinople, has 
been adopted as a traveler’s guide to the 
Far East. A third, yclept “Folks,” is 
the study of half a hundred residents of 
early Wichita in whom resides the spirit 
of the city itself. 
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Every Survey made 
has established the leadership of 


The New York Times in quality circulation 


in the greatest market in the world— 


‘THE NEW YORK TIMES is increasing that leadership. The Times’ gains in circu- 
lation in every six months’ period since October 1, 1926, have been greater than those 
of any other New York newspaper of quality circulation. 


Net paid sale of The Times for the six months ended March 31, 1928 averaged 405,707 
copies weekdays, 700,925 Sundays, an increase over the March 31, 1927 statement of 30,000 


copies weekdays, 47,600 Sundays. 





e 


This table shows 
the gains in two 
years: 


March 31, 1927 


March 31, 1928 





AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION POST OFFICE REPORT 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED 


September 30, 1926 .... 


DAILY SUNDAY wy Fy 

358,350 591,425 391,465 

ase 375,249 653,457 414,990 
392,800 656,338 430,242 


September 30, 1927 .... 
pee ee 405,707 700,925 447,651 


9? Note: The Times net paid sale in May, 1928, averaged 413,473 
weekdays, 711,349 Sundays. 








Without contests, premiums or exploitation of 
features The New York Times steadily adds to its 
preeminence in the quality field. The excellence 
of The Times news (and on Sunday of the news 
in pictures and interpretation of the news) attracts 
intelligent, discriminating readers. The Times is 
the newspaper most appreciated by those who want 
complete, accurate, non-partisan information of 


what is going on in the world. 


The Times also is first in enterprise in gathering 
the news. Since Byrd’s flight to the North Pole 
The Times has arranged for and published exclu- 
sively in New York the personal narratives of 
Lindbergh, Amundsen and Ellsworth, Byrd (the 
flight to France), Balchen, Wilkins, Eielson, Cham- 
berlin and Levine, Maitland and Hegenberger, 
Brock and Schlee, Fitzmaurice and Miss Earhart. 
Such enterprise is a chapter in a news leadership 
going back to Peary’s discovery of the North 
Pole. 





In advertising The Times’ leadership increases. 
The Times’ gain in six months this year was 426,098 
agate lines over the corresponding period of 1927. 
This gain was more than TWICE that of any other 
New York standard size newspaper. The Times’ 


total volume in six months was 15,380,192 lines, 


an excess of 5,564,346 lines over any other New 
York newspaper. 

Every year emphasizes, also, The Times’ leadership 
in censorship of advertising. Misleading, fraud- 
ulent and catchpenny offers are excluded. The 
Times declines more advertising than any other 
newspaper. 


Che New York Cimes 
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SAYS DAILIES CAN CURB SHOPPING 


and The 


NEWS WITH RETAIL PROMOTION 





Ohio Man Urges Advertising Managers to Adopt Definite 
Programs Aiding Local Stores—Says National 


Accounts Get 


Most Attention 





NEWSPAPERS would not be facing 
the competition they have today in 
Shopping News publications if they had 
properly conceived and developed sched- 
ules of promotion that would really bene- 
fit their advertisers, Trent D. Sickles, 
manager of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Columbus, O., told members 
of the International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives at their 
annual convention in Detroit this week. 
“You newspaper executives will con- 
cede that publishers have rendered far 
more service in the national field than in 
the local, although there have been some 
outstariding exceptions,” Mr. Sickles 
said. “In a measure retailers themselves 
may be responsible for this condition, be- 
cause they have so frequently gone to 
the press with unreasonable demands 
when only the interests of one particular 
store may have been concerned, rather 
than with requests for intelligent co- 
operation in the promotion and develop- 
ment of programs that would be of bene- 
fit not to any one store but rather to a 
group of stores or to a whole line of 
trade. Organized group effort in the 
retail field is rapidly reducing this un- 
favorable feature.” 

Mr. Sickles cited examples of news- 
papers that have conducted programs of 
promotion in connection with retail busi- 
ness in their respective cities. The papers 
he commended particularly for their pro- 
motional work were the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Kansas City Star, Los Angeles 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Detroit Free Press, 
Chicago Tribunr, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Des Moines Register, Colwmbus Ohio 
State Journal, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Philadelphia Public Ledger, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Chicago Daily 
News and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Sickles spoke of the promotional 
activities of the Des Moines Register 
and the Columbus Ohio State Journal as 
follows : 

“The Des Moines Register developed 
a unique schedule of promotional adver- 
tising published weekly under the signa- 
ture of the Des Moines Hospitality 
Club, for the purpose of attracting people 
from that territory to Des Moines. A 
few examples of what these pages were 
devoted to may better illustrate the un- 
selfish character of the newspaper’s pro- 
gram. One was published during the 
week of the Automobile Show and Radio 
Congress, inviting all Iowa to visit these 
attractions. Another featured the enter- 
tainment and theatre houses of Des 
Moines. One called attention to the 
city’s beautiful parks, playgrounds, and 
golf courses. Still another was entitled, 
‘Bring the Kiddies to Des Moines this 
summer.’ 

“I believe these advertisement show a 
type of promotion in which newspapers 
will take an ever more active part, es- 
pecially in the larger centers. This 
should be true because as better trans- 
portation facilities are provided it is 
natural and logical that the city should 
serve as the clearing house for a much 
larger area, both in the provision of 
wholesome entertainment and recreation, 
and in the service which only the large 
units of business can provide. The Ohio 
State Journal of Columbus has also re- 
cently published a series like this.” 

Harvey R. Young, advertising manager 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch was 
praised by Mr. Sickles for his work in 
adopting programs to build Columbus 
business. 

Returning to the discussion of the 
Shopping News and its relation to retail 
advertisers and daily newspapers, Mr. 
Sickles said: 

“Just what is back of the rapid de- 
velopment of the Shopping News idea, 
is a subiect of much inquiry and discus- 

However, I believe that the oppo- 
sition and hostility of newspapers has 


contributed more to its increased adop- 
tion than all other factors. Shopping 


news has been a sticcess in some cities, 
but the character and permanency of that 
success might logically be studied. Also, 


Trent D. Sickles 


the question might be asked if some 
other type of promotion might not have 
done a better and more permanent job, 
though perhaps a slower one. For sev- 
eral years I have studied all I could find 
in favor of and opposed to the shopping 
news idea, because if a shopping news 
is a logical merchandising development 
we want it in Columbus. If it is not, 
we are equally interested because we do 
not want to go through the expensive 
experiment of trying it out. As far as 
the majority of our downtown stores are 
concerned, they are in no way interested 
in a shopping news. One of the out- 
standing reasons for this is that we have 
such splendid co-operation from Colum- 
bus newspapers. Another important rea- 
son is the fact that Columbus is a city of 
300,000, and thus far there is substantial 
reason for believing the shopping news 
idea has not worked out successfully in 
cities under a half million. 


“Shopping news maintains that it is 
not in competition with the newspaper, 
and to some extent it might be said that 
it takes the place of the old hand-bill 
that flourished in years gone by. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that shop- 
ping news is a duplicatory medium which 
in many respects is comparable to the 
newspaper, although I have never heard 
a merchant, even from Dayton, O., ex- 
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press the viewpoint that a shopping news 
could ever take the place of a newspaper 
for advertising purposes. 

Mr. Sickles advocated greater atten- 
tion to market research on the part of 
newspapers and then presented his plan 
for the conduct of promotional advertis- 
ing by newspapers. 

“There are five basic principles,” he 
said, “which I would like to suggest for 
your consideration in planning a pro- 
motional schedule : 

“1. Think primarily in terms of 
bringing recognition to all newspaper ad- 
vertising, then to your own particular 
newspaper. 

“2. Recognize and interpret to the 
public your newspaper’s basic interest in 
market building and trade extension. 

“3. Lead the retailer to better adver- 
tising through year-round merchandise 
promotion, with less dependency on price 
demotion. 

“4. Help to synchronize all promo- 
tional effort in order to make advertising 
more effective and merchandising more 
profitable. 

“5. Appreciate that business has a 
legitimate place in news because it is 
socially useful and economically essential. 

“The program that I am suggesting as 
being potentially profitable for any rep- 
resentative newspaper to cultivate in co- 
operation with the stores is by no means 
an easy one, and perhaps at first the re- 
sults may seem a bit intangible. How- 
ever, I feel sure that any newspaper 
which intelligently and sincerely culti- 
vates the idea for a reasonable period 
will find that it has achieved far more 
by this type of program than could pos- 
sibly be obtained through any other form 
of promotional effort.” 


for 






REINSTATED IN A. B. C. 


The Daytona Beach (Fla.) News- 
Journal has been reinstated to member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
by action of the buréau’s board of direc- 
tors, but under temporary suspension of 
service. The paper was dropped from 
membership June 1, this year. 
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DENVER POST LOSER IN 
LIBEL SUIT 


Jury Awards $15,600 Damages 1, 
Former Governor Morley of Colorado 
in Suit for $117,000—Post to 
Ask New Trial 





An award of $15,600 damages was 
awarded former Governor Morley of 
Colorado, July 3, by a jury in the distrigt 
court in his suit against the Denver Pog 
in which he charged he was libeled and 
asked $117,000 damages. The Post was 
directed to pay the cost of the suit. 

In an editorial, following announce. 
ment of the jury’s verdict, the Post ex. 
pressed surprise at the decision and said 
that a new trial will be asked and the 
case carried to the supreme court if 
necessary. 

The suit was started by Morley after 
the Post had printed photographs of 39 
convicts paroled or pardoned by the 
former governor with captions giving the 
criminal history of each. , The photo- 
graphs were published at the time 
Maurice Mandell, convicted of wrecking 
the Hibernian National Bank of Denver, 
was pardoned before serving his mini- 
mum sentence. The Post questioned the 
action so strongly that Morley claimed it 
left the impression he accepted money 
and became such a source of worry that 
he was unable to continue his law prac- 
tice after his term as governor expired, 
The Post disclaimed any malice in its 
publication of the photos. Two bank 
clerks sentenced with Mandell were 
shown no leniency. 

Previous to suing the Post for $117,- 
000, Morley had sued for $300,000 libel, 
but the suit resulted in a mistrial. 


NEW CALIFORNIA DAILY 


The first issue of the Oroville (Cal.) 
Morning Press is scheduled to appear 
July 16. Alex E. Wilson is publisher. 





POPUL'ATION 


Chicago 





As Youngstown Has Grown, 


So Has 
The Vindicator 


N this rich manufacturing district advertisers 
obtain unusual value from THE VINDI- 
CATOR, which is FIRST in its field in City Circu- 
lation, in Total Circulation, in Quality Circulation 
and in volume of Advertising carried. 


Bonngstown Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 

Youngstown, Ohio 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Representatives 
Philadelphia 


DAI whl 


Boston 
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The Free Press 
Fresh Air Camp 
at Sylvan Lake 


WENTY-FIVE miles out 

from Detroit on the shores 

of beautiful Sylvan Lake is 
a group of fourteen buildings — 
The Free Press Fresh Air Camp, 
where each year several hundred 
children, taken from the city’s 
slums and tenements, are permit- 
ted to enjoy their fill of good, 
wholesome food, with busy, 
happy days in the fresh air and 
sunshine—rightful heritages 
denied them in the their homes, 
through poverty or neglect. 


Under the direction of Miss * 


Mary Humphrey, Sunday Editor 





of The Free Press, this Fresh 
Air Camp has become famous 
throughout the Middle West 
for its salutary influences in pro- 
viding happiness, fine influences 
and health building environment 
for Detroit's future citizens. 
The entire expense of the pro 
ject being borne by The Free 
Press and by the contributions 
of right thinking citizens who 
deem it a privilege to assist in 
the work. 
q 


Here again is newspaper enter - 
prise with all of its far-reaching 
consequences for good—quite 
without a parallel, perhaps, but 
a factor of interest to advertisers, 
who see in such work a very 
definite link between the columns 
of an advertising medium and 
the people it serves. 






Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


National Representatives 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW CHICAGO JOURNAL 
EXECUTIVES NAMED 


Major New City Editor and Arthur 
Myhrum Advertising Manager— 
Journal Building Being 
Remodelled 


Editor 


Several important changes have taken 
place in the personnel of the Chicago 
Daily Journal since the sale of the news- 
paper in June to S. E. Thomason and 
John Stewart Bryan. 

W. W. Major, formerly city editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, 1s the 
new city editor of the Journal, succeeding 
Fred Logan, who is now feature editor. 
Major until recently was editor of the 
Warren (O.) Reserve-Democrat, a week- 
ly, of which he and Mrs. L. C. Martin 
were joint owners after the death of L. 
C. Martin last December. They recently 
sold the paper back to its former owner, 
E. S. Pike, and Major returned to Chi- 
cago while Mrs. Martin is employed by 
Pike. is. 

Arthur Myhrum, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Daily News, 
and more recently western manager of 
national advertising for the Chicago 
Tribune, is advertising manager of the 
Journal. 

Robert Kaufman, formerly on the local 
staff of the Journal, is now its automo- 
bile editor. Charles Schneider, formerly 
of the Indianapolis News, is the Journal’s 
new real estate editor. F. I. Francoeur, 
copy reader at various times on the 
Journal, the Chicago Daily News, and 
the Chicago Evening American, where 
he was head of the night copy desk, is 
new assistant to the managing editor of 
the Journal. 

Upon completion of alterations in the 
Journal building, the newspaper will oc- 
cupy the entire structure. The news de- 
partment has taken over the entire third 
floor, giving the entire second floor to the 
composing department. Both depart- 
ments were formerly on the second floor. 
New equipment and furniture have al- 
ready been installed in some of the de- 
partments, and painting and refurnishing 
of the first floor is now going on. 


RICHARDSON RE-ELECTED 





California Governor Again 
President of State Press 


Friend W. Richardson, former gov- 
ernor of California, was elected president 
of the California Press Association by 
acclamation in an election held while the 
association was on its»annual outing at 
Crate: Lake, Ore. This is the twenty- 
sixth time that Richardson has been 
elected without opposition. 

Others elected were: Justus F. 
Craemer, Orange, vice-president; Louis 
Meyer, Oakdale, treasurer; Oran A. 
King, Sacramento, secretary; F. B. 
Mackinder, St. Helena; D. J. Reese, 
Ventura; Will F. Blake, Gilroy; W. A. 
Shepherd, Auburn; J. R. Gabbert, River- 
side; G. G. Radcliffe, Watsonville; Paul 
W. Moore, Redlands; Clarke F. Waite, 
San Pedro and J. E. Olmstead, Petaluma 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. 


U. P. MEN ON VACATION 


Former 


Several Combine Outings With Work 
in Following Wake of News 


At least three United Press men will 
combine their summer vacations with 
work this year in following headline 
events in their fields. Frank Getty, 
sports writer, sailed this week for the 
Olympics. Robert Moorfield is at Brule, 
checking up on the President’s fishing. 
Paul Mallon will go to Brule with 
Hoover, later covering the campaign of 
the Republican candidate and Thomas 
Stokes will shadow Governor Smith. 

Other writers on their annual outings 
are I. I. Femrite, manager of the Kansas 
City bureau; Gene Gillette of the Lincoln 
bureau; Sam Love, feature writer in the 
New York office, who is _ visiting 
Jamaica; Raymond Clapper, Washington 
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political writer; Elmer Walzer, financial 
writer; Sandor Klein of the New York 
staff, and Clem J. Randau, who is vaca- 
tioning in California. 


BRITISH GROUP BUYS 
5 FINANCIAL PAPERS 


Eyre and Spottiswood Now Control 
Economist, Financial News, Journal 


of Commerce, and Investors’ 
Chronicle 


Purchase of several important British 
financial publications by a newly formed 
trust was announced in London, July 10, 
according to a copyrighted dispatch to 
the New York Evening Post. They are 
The Economist, best known British week- 
ly in this field; the Financial News, one 
of the best financial dailies; The Journal 
of Commerce and Shipping, The Banker, 
and the Jnvestors’ Chronicle and Money 
Market Review. 

The purchase was made by the Finan- 
cial Newspaper Proprietors, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswood hold 
controlling interest. 

Provision was made in the sale to safe- 
guard the independence of The Econom- 
ist as a sort of national asset in much the 
same way as in the case of the sale of 
the Times and the Spectator. 

The new trust will dispose of half its 
shares in the weekly to well-known indi- 
vidual purchasers. Then a board of 
independent trustees is to be named with 
the right to veto the appointment or dis- 
missal of editors. 

Walter T. Layton, present editor of 
The Eccnomist and one of the outstand- 
ing men in Europe in his field, will re- 
main at his post. Sir Hilton Young re- 
mains as editor of the Financial News. 

The cirectors of the new trust include 
John Waller Hills, M. P.; Colonel 
Vernon Willey, Brendan Bracker, Gen- 
eral: Guy Dawnay, Alwyn Parker and 
Nigel Bond. 
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SMITHERS 1CO 
, NUTS* ISOLTS 


“SOMEBODY'S 
STENOG” 


By Alfred E. Hayward 


THE COMIC WITH THE 
STRONGEST WOMAN PULL 


SM) 











“There is no guesswork 
about SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG being the supreme 
comic strip used by us, for 
while we have experimented 
with every other strip open 
to this field, at least fifty all 
told, SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG has been the 
-permanent favorite from the 
start, and occupies the top 
of the page.”—L. T. RUS- 
SELL, NEWARK LEDGER. 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLEVELAND AGENCY MAN 
TRAVELS BY AIR 


OHN S. KING, head of the John 
S. King Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency and merchandising 
sales counselors, in the Carnegie 
Hall Building, Cleveland, O., is 
probably the first executive in his 
line to use a privately-owned air- 
plane for commercial purposes. 

King literally works, sleeps and 
travels in his “car.” known as the 
“Swallow” type biplane. 

During the convention of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion in Detroit recently he made 
daily trips to and from his Cleve- 
land home, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his executive force. 











SUMMER CAPITAL SPECIAL 


The Superior (Wis.) Evening Tele- 
gram printed a special edition of 102 
pages with a tabloid section of 20 pages, 
June 26, datelined “Superior, Wis., The 
Nation’s Summer Capital.” Resort and 
industrial advantages of the region which 
President Coolidge chose for his summer 
residence were described. J. T. Murphy 
is president of the publishing company. 
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SERVING VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Chicago Tribune Extends Its Radio 
News Service to U. S. Posesssion 


The Chicago Tribune has extended its 
ship news service to embrace the Virgin 
Islands, and under the arrangement the 
inhabitants of this newest insular posses- 
sion of the United States will be supplied 
with a comprehensive daily digest of the 
world’s news. Request for the Tribune's 
news originated with W. Evans, gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands. He expressed 
his appreciation for the service in this 
letter to Col. R. R. McCormick: 

“My dear Col. McCormick: Arthur S. 
Henning has just informed me that you 
have granted authority for the publication 
of the Tribune’s R. C. A. news service 
in the Virgin Islands, in accordance with 
the recent request from me. I wish to 
assure you that your kindness in this 
matter is greatly appreciated both by the 
government and the people of the Virgin 
Islands and that this service will be of 
immense value to us in this outlying 
possession of the United States where 
accurate and prompt publication of events 
of world interest is very necessary.” 

For several years the Tribune has been 
furnishing news to almost 100 ships at 
sea, through an arrangement with Radio 
Corporation of America. 





of the country. 


$7,000,000 interest. 


410,989 people in Worcester and 
far above the average. 


73.8% of the suburban homes. 


fluence and advertising patronage 


Mew York Boston Chicago 





$887.06 For Every 
Man, Woman and Child 


Savings deposits in the savings institutions of Worcester show a 
per capita savings of $887.06, more than three times the average 


During 1928 the owners of these savings will be paid more than 


In addition to their large savings, the people of Worcester and the 
community have great sums invested in securities. 
eral business shows some recession Worcester’s income from these 
sources is not affected. Because it manufactures so wide a variety 
of products, Worcester is not subject to the great fluctuations in 
business conditions that pertain in some cities. 


So whether business be good or just fair, the buying power of the 


In this rich and progressive territory. 


The Telegram-Gazette 


is the favored newspaper in 93. 


Publishing constantly bettered newspapers, it has had a sustained 
and constant growth, over a period of years, in circulation, in- 


The people of the community are particularly responsive to ad- 
vertising because, for so many years, so large a volume of it has 
been daily brought to their attention by their favorite newspaper, 
which, in the same columns which carry the advertiser’s advyer- 
tising, has in its own advertisements recommended the reading of 
advertising and patronizing of advertisers. 


Worcester is a very profitable field for the advertiser. 
gram-Gazette is an exceedingly profitable advertising medium. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


When gen- 


its 18 mile suburban territory is 


5% of the city homes and in 


The Tele- 


Philadelphia 
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HE STAR exercises the same strict | 
| censorship over its advertising col- 
| umns as it does over its news columns 
| —thus giving added value to the mer- 
| chants’ announcements. 


ee .. in The Star is read with 
an interest inspired by .confidence 
| and acted upon with faith born of un- 
varying experience. 











In The Star truthful advertising 
is the rule without exception 


Che Lvenin ng Star. 


NING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, 
New York Office : Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
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OKLAHOMA CHIEF JUSTICE THREATENS 
LIFE OF EDITOR CARL MAGEE 





Threat Follows Refusal of Oklahoma City News to Keep His 
Name Out of Its News Columns, Daily’s Article 
States—Magee Calls Judge Unfit 





FRED D. BRANSON, chief justice of 

the Oklahoma state supreme court and 
candidate for re-election to that office, 
has threatened to kill Carl Magee, editor 
of the Oklahoma City News, Scripps- 
Howard paper, according to a story 
printed in that paper July 5. Branson’s 
threat followed a demand by the jurist 
that the News cease using his name in its 
news colums. Instead of complying with 
the demand, the News published a full 
account of Branson’s ultimatum that his 
name be not used. 

On July 3, the News story stated, 
Branson called to his office an Oklahoma 
City attorney and a young business man 
who had formerly been connected with 
the News. “I have here a double barreled 
shot gun and I’m going to kill Carl 
Magee,” Branson is reported by the News 
as having said. One of the men he had 
called is said to have tried to dissuade 
him from his announced purpose. ’ 

“Magee ought to be killed and I feel it 
my duty to kill him,” Branson is sup- 
posed to have replied, according to the 
News story. The News states that, ac- 
cording to the information it received, 
Branson expressed the intention of pro- 
ceeding on his murder errand at once, 
and asked the former News employe 
concerning the layout of the News office 
and the location of Magee’s office. 

At the time Branson demanded that the 
News cease using his name he kept re- 
peating the phrase, “I’ve got the nerve,” 
the News story stated. This led men on 
the News to believe that he contemplated 
violence against Magee. A reporter who 
was assigned to “Shadow” the chief 
justice, heard part of the conversation in 
Branson’s office and checking up later un- 
covered all that had transpired. 

Shortly after Magee came to Okla- 


homa from New Mexico he began a 
campaign against Branson, claiming that 
he was unfit to be a jurist. Magee criti- 
cized the supreme court for its decision 
against the right of the state legislature 
to convene itself for purposes of investi- 
gation and impeachment during Okla- 
1oma’s “ewe lamb rebellion” last 
December. Since then Branson has ad- 
vocated a statute establishing the office 
of newspaper censor and has offered to 
act as censor if the law were passed. 

Efforts of News and other reporters to 
locate the chief justice following the 
publication of the death threat story by 
the News were unavailing. It was 
believed that he was staying with friends 
outside Oklahoma City. 

A statement made by Magee to Epitor 
& PustiisHer follows: 

“Judge Branson is a candidate for re- 
nomination in the August primaries. 
Naturally his record and his mental, 
moral and temperamental fitness for his 
place on the Supreme Court are not only 
proper but imperative subjects for dis- 
cussion. Judge Branson has forbidden me 
to mention his name in the News under 
threat of death. This threat is an index 
to the temperamental fitness of the man 
for a place as the state’s chief official 
exponent of law and order and the order- 
ly processes of the law. 

“T regard Mr. Branson as tempera- 
mentally and mvra!ly unfit for re-election 
and will continue to say so. I regard 
the matter of such importance as to make 
compliance with his demand impossible. 

“His attitude wili have no effect on the 
editorial policy of The News. I have 
no idea as to the seriousness of Judge 
Branson’s target-practice intentions. I 
only know that I am for law and order 
and want no trouble.” 








BUY HANOVER RECORD-HERALD 


New Corporation Formed by Hanover, 
Pa., Residents to Purchase Daily 


The Hanover Publishing Company, a 
new corporation recently formed by 68 
residents of Hanover, Pa., last week pur- 
chased the Hanover Record-Herald, an 
evening paper, from the Hanover Print- 
ing Company. The price involved in the 
transaction was not announced. ; 

The officers of the Hanover Publish- 
ing Company are Warren F. Brooks, 
president; D. M. Witmer, vice-president ; 
H. M. Sterner, secretary-treasurer ; and 
C. Earl Winebrenner and R. W. Snyder, 
directors. Mr. Brooks has been named 
managing editor of the Record-Herald. 





NATIONALIZING A PRODUCT 


Newspapers Employed to Get Distribu- 
tion for Heinz Rice Flakes 


Heinz Rice Flakes, after two years 
advertising in newspapers, has virtually 
obtained national distribution, according 
to Herbert Bayle of the media depart- 
ment of the Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York, placing the account. 

“Only a few territories remain un- 
opened,” he said. “The job ought to be 
complete by the end of the year.” 

Merchandising co-operation by news- 
papers proved very helpful in gaining 
national distribution for the product, he 
said. 





HUGHITT GOLF WINNER 


E. F. Hughitt, golf writer for the 
Buffalo Evening News, won the July 
tournament of the Western New York 
Press Golfers Association with a gross 
round of 42 for the nine holes of com- 
petition. Charles Murray, boxing writer 
of the Buffalo Times, was second with a 
44 net, by virtue of a six handicap. 


FLORIDA EDITOR RETIRES 


Editor Frank Harris, of the Ocala 
(Fla.) Banner, has announced his retire- 
ment from the active newspaper field on 
account of his failing eyesight. Mr. 
Harris is being succeeded as editor by his 
grandson, Harris Powers, recently 
graduated from the school of journalism, 
Northwestern University. 


JAEGER CAMPAIGN STARTS 


Jaeger & Co., dealers in fine woolens, 
who recently appointed the World Wide 
Advertising Agency to place their adver- 
tising, have started a campaign in news- 
papers in seven cities. First copy has 
already appeared in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco, 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD EXPANDS 


The Campbell-Ewald company has 
opened its 10th branch office at Lansing, 
Mich., in the new Mutual building, ac- 
cording to an announcement this week 
of H. T Ewald, president of the com- 
pany. M. A. Hollinshead, with the or- 
tanization as an account executive for 
more than six years, will have charge. 
Previous to coming with Campbell- 
Ewald, Mr. Hollinshead had acted as ad- 
vertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation and of Saxon Motors. 


PAPER CUT REACHES 
ENGLISH DAILIES 


English Manufacturers Reported Down 
Five Dollars Ton—Daily Mail Fore- 
sees Disaster to Industry in 
Overproduction 


_ The Empire Paper Mills at Greenhithe, 

Kent, England, have offered part of their 
next year’s production at £13 a ton, de- 
livered, according to the London Daily 
Mail, a reduction of about one pound. 
The Mail predicts further slashing cuts 
as a result of overproduction in the 
United States and Canada, and says 
that readers will profit through larger 
papers and shareholders through larger 
profits. 
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“Persistent overproduction is fast 
bringing a crisis in the manufacture of 
newsprint,” the paper says. “It has been 
estimated that the world’s printing 
presses can use only five of every six 
reels of newsprint manufactured, for out- 
put exceeds consumption by 20 per cent, 
The enormous increase in the production 
of Canadian paper mills is the main cause 
of this. Figures published by the 
Canadian Newsprint Service Bureay 
show that Canada’s annual output is now 
over 2,000,000 tons, which is 40 per cent 
more than the United States. 

“Since the American market became 
saturated, plans are now being made to 
ship Canada’s excess production to Eng- 
land and offer it at a price somewhat 
below £13 per ton, which is a pound less 
than the present price of ordinary news- 
print in the English market..” 

Reports in a current issue of The Paper 
Mill are that Canadian manufacturers 
are agreed on a policy of uniform reduc- 
tion of operations as a means of maintain- 
ing newsprint prices. They are reported 
to believe that their market will not be 
increased by price reduction and the view 
of the writer is that a sufficient under- 
standing exists to prevent competitive 
price cutting. 

Reduction of newsprint prices, $3 per 
ton by Great Northern and International 
in the last two weeks, failed to evoke any 
similar response from other companies 
this week, so far as could be learned. 
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Per Family or Dwelling? 


In Pittsburgh, official figures show that there are 4.5 
persons to the average family, and 6.26 persons per dwell- 


In estimating probable readers, the Post-Gazette has 
always followed the generally recognized practice of news- 
papers and advertisers and based figures on the number 


Another Pittsburgh newspaper has recently claimed ex- 
tensive coverage on the basis of one copy per dwelling 


To accept this claim, you would have to accept the 
theory that both families in a duplex read the same iden- 
tical copy, and that a newspaper delivered to an apartment 
house is passed from door to door from the cellar to the 


Obviously this standard of measurement is both unrea- 


__ The facts in Pittsburgh’s newspaper situation are plain. 
They do not require any intricate tabulations or confused 
and confusing statistical data. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


233,681 Net Paid 


The Post-Gazette has the largest daily cir- 


average net paid sale exceeded 232,000. 
May it was in excess of 233,000. Neither 
afternoon paper has publithed any circulation 
figures since putting the three cent price into 
(The price of the Post-Gazette has 
been three cents since last August.) 
Conservative estimates of the circulation 
situation in Pittsburgh on the basis of PRES- 
ENT-DAY figures give the Post-Gazette a 
lead of at least 25,000 daily over either of the 
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Another of America’s Great Newspapers 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


THEIR editions can’t be late, nor poorly 
printed, nor inadequate. 

They must be on time; cleanly, clearly 
printed; and ADEQUATE even when sales 
are unexpectedly swollen. 


So—they—chose GOSS. 
They installed: 
10 Goss, High Speed, Low Construction 


Press Units, and 2 pairs of Goss High 
Speed Folders. 


Also: a complete set of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. They are ready to serve 
Chicago Evening Posts from Goss Presses 


— profitably. 


How about your press equipment? 

















PRESSES 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Office and Factories, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
220 West Forty-Second Street 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
707 Call Building 
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has courteously permitted us to invite publishershn 
operation on its daily editions the Wood Ultra-Modr 








This machine may be seen running at speeds hith@ 
inspect it may b@ 
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rsynd members of their mechanical staffs to see in 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


HE whole world of advertising is indebted to the 
T leaders and the club rank and file membership 

of the International Advertising Association for 
the brilliant Detroit convention this week, successful 
in point of attendance, vitally important in the actions 
taken, incalculably valuable to those who heard the 
discussions and made new contacts, and interestingly 
spectacular as a show. The Detroit meeting will go 
down in history as one of the landmarks in adver- 
tising progress. S: 

Epiror & PuBLIsHER believes that the association’s 
service to the field will be tremendously enhanced by 
the action of the convention in the appointment of a 
Board of Governors, the ‘selections b * excellent. 
Jt may be truly said that advertising’s b . minds are 
now directed at solution of problems that affect every 
branch of the tree of commercial publicity. The im- 
portant recognition of the daily newspaper in the 
board’s personnel is deserved tribute to the leading 
medium in advertising. The long sought and greatly 
needed market research enterprise, which advertising 
must yield as a scientific measure to guide publicity 
and selling, now promises realization on a large scale. 
It is the big job for organized advertising. 

Detroit sustained her reputation as a magnificently 
Jiberal and gracious host and the convention organiza- 
tion by the local committee left nothing to be desired. 
The advertising exposition was a success and many 
of the city exhibits were wondrously beautiful and 
effective in their purpose. The exhibition offered 
bountiful food for thought concerning the development 
of the advertising movement in the quarter century 
life of the association and local club movement. 

On other pages of Epiror & PusiisHER will be 
found reports of the meetings and addresses, all worth 
the study of the devotees of advertising. C. King 
Woodbridge, whose efforts in behalf of the associa- 
tion entitle him to a permanent place in organized 
advertising’s hall of fame, was succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Charles C. Younggreen, of Milwaukee, the 
unanimous choice of the convention, a man able in 
advertising and long active in association affairs. 

The remarkable work that the association has done 
jn carrying the idea of organized advertising around 
the globe was again in evidence through the repre- 
sentation of the overseas delegations, and it was 
a happy circumstance that the pressing demand by 
the large German delegation that the next convention 
be held in Berlin was eloquently and persistently ad- 
vanced by A. Kaminker, of the French delegation. 
Minneapolis was the city selected, but the call of the 
overseas visitors was recognized by the action of the 
convention in recommending that a European adver- 
tising convention also be held in Berlin in 1929. 





The first six months of 1928 discount the 
old prejudice of poor business in a Presidential 
year, general business holding to the 1927 level, 
according to a survey of conditions wndertaken 
hy the National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and the Associated Business Papers. 
WVe also notice that sales by the leading mail 
order houses eclipsed all records in June. 





A LEADING INDUSTRY 


ERE has been considerable comment recently 

on the fact that finance has turned a favorable 

eye on the publishing field. But publishing now 
ranks as the 10th American industry in point of value 
of products or service, the 11th industry in point of 
investment and the 12th industry in point of number 
of employes. It has become a profitable business by 
reason of the skill and enterprise of its votaries and 
its amazing appeal, in all conceivable forms, to every 
literate member of society. It has become a safe 
business because it has accepted the principle of or- 
ganization and has subscribed to rational and orderly 
gnethods. 





The post-office finds that when a radio band 
or orchestra is sponsored by an advertiser ap- 
plause cards sent by fans decline in number to 
the vanishing point. We wonder how many 
radio sets would be junked tomorrow if such 
program material as sports, speeches and legiti- 
mate concerts were to be eliminated. 
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Trust not in oppression, and become not 
vain in robbery: if riches increase, set not your 
heart upon them. 

God hath spoken once; twice have I heard 
this; that power belongeth unto God.—Psalms 
LXII; 10, 11. 











NOT FOR SALE 


ERNARD J. MULLANEY is press agent for 
B old Sam Insull, of Chicago. These gentlemen 

apparently share the philosophy that everything 
and everyone in this land of the free has its price. 
The last time we saw old Sam Insull he was stam- 
mering and stuttering his defense before a Senate 
Committee, flanked by lawyers and press agents, on a 
charge of contempt of the highest legislat..c v 
a nation that has showered him with honors and 
wealth since his arrival on these shores, in 1859, an 
immigrant boy. The inference in the charge was that 
Insull had believed he could buy political favors and 
defy investigation. 

When the Federal Trade Commission recently began 
to unwind its shocking exposé of public utility press 
agents Mullaney went into the air with a bang. He 
seemed particularly incensed because Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER published these revelations. His idea seemed 
to be that the function of this journal in these em- 
barrassing circumstances was to hush matters up. He 
characterized our reports as false and our editorials 
as “slandering” the American press. It was at first 
amusing to see Mr. Mullaney blossom out as tie de- 
fender of the newspaper from the onslaughts of the 
wicked Epiror & PuBLISHER, but last week we de- 
cided it was not so funny. The Federal Trade body 
revealed that Mullaney has a sinister philosophy con- 
cerning newspapers and advertising. He was quoted 
in the testimony as having said: “We (i. e. the utility 
press agents) are trying to promulgate the idea rapidly 
among the newspapers that public utilities offer a very 
fertile field for developing regular, prompt-paying 
customers of their advertising columns. When that 
idea penetrates the United States, unless human nature 
has changed, we will have less trouble with the news- 
papers than we had in the past.” 

This, then, is Mr. Mullaney’s idea of newspaper 
men and journalistic ethics. And, following the old 
rule of “like master, like servant,” he will brook no 
criticism or investigation. There he stands, con- 
temptuously. 

New York World, in commenting on Mullaney’s 
cynicism, takes the view that the utility press agents 
have not only challenged the integrity of the press 
but have made an intolerable situation for the public. 
But mainly, in our opinion, they challenge the intelli- 
gence of the corporations that employ them and give 
them such amazing power to talk and write. Are the 
public utilities of the United States utterly at the 
mercy of the Mullaney ilk? Have they no boards of 
directors, no responsible officers, no management? At 
least, they have stockholders who might protest 
against such irresponsibility, from selfish interest. 

These glib propagandists have thoroughly discred- 
ited their employers and have done what they could to 
injure the reputation of certain newspapers. If old 
Sam Insull believes, from Mullaney or anyone else, 
that news columns are for sale through advertising 
patronage, as some politicians may be for sale, he is 
greatly in need of a friend. Such venality has not hap- 
pened in this profession yet. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that the American press is not hushing 
up the Federal Trade scandal, but welcomes it as a 
needed purgative. 


Guy On 





Judging from pullman car conversation the 
most interesting current topics among the men 
are weather, booze, religion in politics, auto- 
mobiles, golf, baseball and sex. 
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A PERILOUS REFORM 


ARL MAGEE is now engaged in the remark- 

able experience of conducting his second news- 

paper fight against a tyrannical judge who, it 
is charged, lusts for the editor’s blood. Three years 
ago in New Mexico a thug in a judge’s gown at- 
tempted to kill Magee and now, in Oklahoma, the 
chief justice of that state, also said to be of violent 
temperament, is described in Oklahoma News as hav- 
ing threatened to kill Magee with a shot-gun because 
the editor is opposing the judge’s re-election. While 
the judge was making his alleged threats last week, 
Magee was calmly printing in his paper an editorial 
which described the judge’s palpable unfitness for 
office, expressed cool contempt of death threats and 
explained that if newspapers fail to tell what the 
public should know about judicial officers the whole 
democratic system will fall. 

By some it may be said that Carl Magee has a 
penchant for newspaper warfare on judges. He is 
a lawyer by profession, only a few years ago having 
entered newspaper work through preference. In real- 
ity, this editor has respect for the courts, perhaps 
exceeding that of the average reporter or editor. It 
is probably because Magee does so proudly uphold 
the judicial system that he expects much of it and 
bitterly resents instances of abuse. Many editors be- 
lieve that the American system of jurisprudence is 
rapidly breaking down and will not bear close inspec- 
tion, but as there is no substitute for it they remain 
silent, Magee is one who believes it can be reformed, 
and his intelligent efforts in its behalf are met by 
threats from the judiciary itself, which fact would 
discourage a less resolute man. 

We hope the staff which surrounds Carl Magee 
will protect him. He is not the type of man to desert 
a newspaper responsibility and doubtless now believes 
his work is. tO oust this particular judge from the 
bench at any cost. It apparently is a perilous reform 
and while the cause may be important it is not, in 
our opinion, worth a drop of the editor’s blood. 





Good writing makes one word do the work of 
two or more. 





BOXING CLUB EVILS 


E evils that lie behind many of the boxing clubs 
that in recent years have sprung up in American 
cities cannot be ignored by newspapers, for they 

are the creatures of sporting pages. If they become 
the breeding places of gang brutality, crime and 
crooked gambling, newspapers that treat them as fac- 
tors in legitimate sport assume heavy public responsi- 
bility. We are today aroused by a significant incident 
that occurred one night this week in Newark, N. J. 
ee editorship might profitably take cognizance 
ot it. 

Willie Rattner, reporter for Newark News, is one 
of those excellent men who are developed from the 
copy-boy rung of the ladder. For months he has been 
regularly assigned to cover a local boxing club and he 
has published the truth as he found it about fixed 
fights and decisions that made gamblers prosperous 
at public expense. The State Boxing Commission 
took no notice of the reporter’s revelations. Thugs 
surrounding the club threatened the reporter, who 
went bravely about his job until, one night this week, 
he was attacked in the street, struck from behind and 
then beaten into insensibility. He is now recovering 
in a Newark hospital. 

The boxing commission that had ignored the re- 
porter’s published complaints was compelled by the 
assault to take action and suspended the club’s license, 
but this was apparently only a gesture for means were 
soon found to hold fights in the old place. The moral 
plainly is that when newspapers support such clubs 
they lend their columns to a wicked exploitation of 
readers, and when they attempt to make the sport 
clean they risk the lives of their representatives. One 
of the most important duties of the press is to see to 
it that honorable and strong men sit on state boxing 
commissions. 





As reading becomes a habit the prudent edi- 
tor produces an orderly paper, everything in its 
proper place. 
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H. BAKER, president of the Cleve- 
: * land Plain Dealer, \eft July 7 for an 
, | xtended trip to the Pacific Coast where 
if ¢ will visit his sons, Alton Baker, pub- 
t Bijsher of the Eugene (Ore.) Guard, and 
* E frank S. Baker, publisher of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger. 7 
Kar! A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Associations, was made an honor- 
ary member of the International Rotary 
Cubs in Cambridge, O., July 12, at a 
finner given by the local club and attend- 
ai by high Rotary officials. A silver 
membership card was presented to Mr. 
Bickel. 

John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
gile (Ill.) Commercial-News and presi- 
dent of the Inland Daily Press As$ocia- 
ton, and his bride, formerly Mrs. Lucile 
Brian Gilmore of Chicago, have returned 
t Danville from a wedding trip into 
grthern Wisconsin. They are occupying 
m apartment at the Hotel Wolford. 
John M. Egan, editor and manager of 
the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick addressed the 
members of the Oil City Kiwanis Club 
recently. 

Tom ‘W. Perkins, one of the publishers 
ofthe McKinney (Tex.) Courier-Gaszette, 
las withdrawn as candidate for Congress 
in the Fourth district. 
Senator Walter W. Raney of the 
McCory (Ark.) Leader is a candidate for 
Congress from the First Arkansas Con- 
gressional District. 
Herbert A. Smith, publisher of the 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian-Record, 
axcompanied by Mrs. Smith and their 
jn, Gordon Smith, are taking a two 
months’ trip through the Canadian North- 
west, continuing to Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Yosemite Valley, Los Angeles, 
Grand Canyon, Denver and Chicago. 
Paul B. Williams, editor of the Utica 
N. Y.) Press, was presiding officer at 
formal welcome to recently naturalized 
itizens in Utica this week. 
Horace Amphlett, publisher of the San 
fateo (Cal.) Times, is back at his desk 
iter pn illness of several weeks. 
Ferdinando Velati, editor of J] Resveg- 
\| @ and Giornale d'Italia, Fascist news- 
papers, of Rome, Italy, is visiting Emelio 
|Ardito, secretary to Valerio Valeriania, 
{Italian consul in Cleveland, O., and pro- 
poses to make a study of American news- 
‘papers before returning home. 
Mark Sullivan, Washington, D. C., 
4 jour list, and a graduate of Harvard 
hiversity, class of 1900, has been elected 
amember of the Board of Overseers at 
Harvard for a six-year term. 
_B. H. Thomas, former editor and pub- 
isher of the Gurdon (Ark.) Times is a 
adidate for state representative. 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


T ESTER SCHULTZ, classified adver- 
‘tising manager, Danville (Ill.) Com- 
we rcial-News, was second in charge of 
% : state convention in Danville of the 
(OF tistian Endeavor Societies. His sister, 
83. ro Schultz, also of the Com- 
*@ tcial-News staff, handled the conven- 
»} 0 publicity. 
Rev. E. V. Goad, for two years pastor 
the Community Church at Berwick, 


I, has joined the Vandalia (lIll.) 
‘J4ader as advertising manager and edi- 
10§ ‘ial writer. 


>. W. Hancock, advertising manager 
the New Orleans Item-Tribune, will 
*} ave on vacation July 14. Mr. Hancock 
his family will motor from New 
i }leans to Florida. 

diss Lois Nelson, until recently acting 
bef itor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
“i onicle and before that on the staffs 
the Chicago Tribune and the Cincin- 
mf” (O.) Post, has returned to Chicago. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ROBERT C. ELLIOT, managing edi- 
tor, Salt Lake Telegram, attended 
¢ formal opening of the Yellowstone 
tional Park. He was a member of a 
tal party including Governor Dern of 
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Utah and President Carl Gray of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Armand J. Morin, editor of Le Reveil, 
new weekly published in Fall River, 
Mass., received the honorary degree of 

from Saint Bernard Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y., recently. He is study- 
ing for the priesthood. 

Phil Hewitt, formerly sports editor of 
the Denver Post, and George Reitzel, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Express, are 
on the copy desk of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Benjamin D. Kornfield, night city edi- 
tor of the New York Daily News Record, 
who holds the rank of first lieutenant in 
the Field Artillery Reserve Corps, has 
been ordered to report for a 15-day train- 
ing period at Pine Camp near Water- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 12-27. 

Louis H. Stolz, sports editor, Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) Gazette, was run over by 
his own automobile recently. When the 
self-starter refused to function, Stolz 
cranked the car, forgetting it was in gear. 
The front wheel ran over his legs, but 
he was not seriously injured. 

William J. Slater, telegraph and sub- 
urban editor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Statesman, who is a first lieutenant, 
Army Reserve Corps, is on active duty 
at the Citizens Military Training Camp 
at Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y., as pub- 
licity officer. 

A. Linde Fowler, sporting editor, 
Boston Transcript, has the distinction of 
being the Transcript’s first flying re- 
porter, having flown with Harry Atwood 
from Concord to Tilton, N. H., in 1911 
and “making the edition” with the story. 

Foster Yung has resigned as night 
editor of the Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News, to join the Detroit office of As- 
sociated Press.. He has been succeeded 
as night editor by Malcolm Moore, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Donald D. Mulhern, dramatic editor 
and special writer of the Newark Star- 
Eagle, last week assumed the same duties 
on the Brooklyn Standard Union. 

William H. Hackman, veteran court- 
house reporter on the Danville (lIll.) 
Commercial-News, has been named state 
publicity director of the Illinois depart- 
ment, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Harry “Red” Hughes, former sporting 
editor of the Danville (Ill.) Press, which 
was purchased last fall by the Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News, is now a mem- 
ber of the Danville police force. 

James H. Baxter has just begun his 
forty-first year as a newspaper man in 
Troy, N. Y. He now is a member of 
the Troy Record staff. In his 40 years 
of newspaper work Mr. Baxter has been 
both a reporter and printer. 

Harry Tucker, veteran city hall re- 
porter of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, and conductor of “Main 
Street,” a daily column, is spending his 
vacation in New York. 
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RANK L. MARTIN, editor, Colwm- 

bia (Mo.) Missourian and professor 
in the Missouri University school of 
journalism, has 
placed his college 
graduate pro- 
teges in city 
rooms all over 
the United States, 
with press asso- 
ciation bureaus 
and European 
bureau offices. 

Martin was 
graduated from 
the University of 
Nebraska in 1902 
and immediately 
obtained a place 
on the staff of 
the Kansas City Star. 

Six years later when the board of 
curators of Missouri University met in 
Kansas City to discuss a vacancy on the 
staff of the journalism school, Martin, 
who had been promoted to assistant city 
editor of the Star, was selected for the 
place. 

He may, or may not, have been de- 
stined to be a_ teacher—but his 
students have been successful. In 1915, 
when B. W. Fleisher, of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger bought the Japan 
Advertiser of Tokio, he selected Martin 
to Americanize the paper and organize 
a staff. Missouri students went along 
and have been going to China ever since 
that year to fill the places of those who 
have completed their stay in the Orient. 














Frank L, MARTIN 


Newspaper men abroad, who were 
tutored by Martin, are H. Frances 
Misselwitz, New York Times corre- 


spondent in the Orient; John B. Powell, 
publisher, Shanghai China Weekly Re- 
view; Glenn Babb, former managing 
editor of the Japan Advertiser and now 
Peking A. P. correspondent, and Frank 
H. King, of the London A. P. bureau. 

Arthur F. Wright, a staff representa- 
tive of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, 
covered the welcome home of Miss 
Amelia Earhart, aviatrix and her two 
companions, Lou Gordon and Wilmer 
Stultz. in New York on July 6. Stultz 
is a native of Williamsburg, near Altoona. 

Miss Dona C. Worrall of Meriden, 
Conn., a junior at Smith College, has 
joined the Northampton (Mass.) Ga- 
sette staff for the summer. 


The Lethbridge (Alta.)-«Herald has 
opened a news bureau at Waterton Na- 
tional Park with Donald W. Buchanan, 
son of Senator W. A. Buchanan, pub- 
lisher of the Herald, in charge. 

Douglas MacKay, Canadian newspaper 
man in the Parliamentary Press gallery* 
at Ottawa for several years, has been 

(Continued on next page) 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


will cover the TUNNEY-HEENEY fight for McNaught 


Syndicate in seven releases. 


Three stories from the Tunney camp. 
Three stories from the Heeney camp. 
One big story from the ringside. 


Here's strong coverage! 
talent on greatest news events. 


Regular McNaught service. 


Best available 


The outstanding humorist who knows fights will write of this big 
event in the style that is all Goldberg's! 


Rube Goldberg has never failed to pick a winner. 


His record is 


clear, and he has covered nearly all the big fights for the last twenty 


years. 


Wire for prices 


The McNaught 


V. V. MeNrrrt, 
President 





Syndicate, Inc. 
TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES V. McApDam, 
Vice-President 
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This solemn looking pro- 
fessor of economics at Mc- 
Gill University has a 
system: 











At 6 o'clock every morning, 
he starts to write and he con- 
tinues until it is time for his 


classes. 
His articles appear in the 
United States, Great Britain, 


Australia, British East Africa, 
China, Belgium and Ceylon. 


His books have been translated _—_| 
into French, German, Swedish, 
Dutch, Japanese and Urdu 

( Hindustani). 


Pithy 
Penetrating 
Packed with Fun 


his weekly articles make Lea- 
cock laughter ring around the | 
world. 


Illustrations by 
BERT SALG 
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International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 

“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 


Advertising Convention number first 
Saturday in July. 
Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 


tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions i d in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or @ total of 672 agate lines to the 
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page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 
Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 
| Lines | 1 6 | 12 | 2% | s2 
Size Agate (Time (Times [Times Times | Times 
1 Page| 672 ($250 |$225 $200 /$190 /$i68 
% Page| 336 | 140 | 120 | 110 | 100 | 95 
\% Page| 168 7% | 7 | 6 | 6 | SS 
% Page| && | SO | 45 | 40 | 33 | 30 
te Page| 42 | 30 | 25 | 20 | 17 | 16 

















The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75c¢ per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 











“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 
Six Months Net Total Dis- 
Ending Paid tribution 
Dec. 31st, 1927 8,220 9,546 
Dec. 31st, 1926 7,014 8,015 
Dec. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 
Dec. 31st, 1924 5,711 6,488 
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(Continued from page 27) 


appointed press representative of the 
Canadian Steamship Lines, Montreal. 

Carl Sandquist, editor of the University 
of Washington Daily, Seattle, has joined 
the Lethbridge (Alta.) Herald copy desk 
for the summer. 

Howard Powell has joined the Salt 
Lake Tribune staff. 


Ray Kierman of the editorial staff, 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, is now conduct- 
ing a weekly aviation section in the Sun- 
day Herald, headed “Aerial Yarns.” 

Neil Callanan, former assistant financial 
editor of the Buffalo Evening News, has 
been placed in charge of the News-Dow 
Jones ticker news office recently opened 
in the Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 

John W. Love, industrial editor and 
columnist of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
is spending his vacation in Canada. 

William H. Gallagher, 65-year-old 
courthouse man of the Eureka (Cal.) 
Humboldt Standard, has been seriously ill 
for the past several weeks. His place is 
being taken by Charles Boice. 

Mrs. Clayton D. Lee will edit the 
Newark Sunday Call’s women club page 
starting in September. 

Mrs. William J. Slator, who writes for 
the Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman under 
the name of Elizabeth Jane West, a daily 
social and club column, is spending July 
with her parents in West Haven, Conn. 

Jerome H. Walker, photograph editor 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, is 
sorating his vacation at Southampton, 


Engagement of Carlton C. Porter of 
the editorial staff, Brockton (Mass.) 
Daily Evening Enterprise, and Miss 
Marjory Merrill Hall of North Easton, 
Mass., has been announced. 

James H. Power of the editorial staff, 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post was 
tendered a banquet recently by his friends 
on his departure to cover the Olympic 
games at Amsterdam. 

James G. Colligan, author of the 
“Town Talk” column of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald, is now writing pub- 
licity for the Frank Wilcox Stock Com- 
pany, Syracuse. 

Philip Hewitt-Myring, of the London 
(England) Daily News, who is the 1928 
holder of the Walter Hines Page Mem- 
orial Traveling Fellowship in Journalism, 
is on the staff of the Buffalo Evening 
News for two weeks. 

A. DeBernardi, Jr., and Frank Finch 
of the editorial and art staff of the 
Denver (Col.) Post, are listed as in- 
corporators of Colorado Metals, Inc., 
capitalization 100 shares no par value. 

James Henry Denison, who was grad- 
uated recently from Defiance , College, 
Defiance, O., joined the Toledo Times. 

Dudley T. Fisher, Jr., a cartoonist on 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, and Mrs. 
Fisher, are parents of a daughter. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Herald Tribune, 
is spending a month in the New York 
office writing editorials. 

Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune, 
is spending a month’s vacation with his 
family at Edgartown, Mass. 

Francis D. Perkins, music editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, who spent 
six weeks in Europe, has returned. 

Edwin S. McIntosh, staff member of 
the New York Herald Tribune, has 
started on a tour of the country with 
Herbert Hoover. 

Howard White, society editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is on a ten 
day tour of New England summer re- 
sorts. 

Edward Logan, head of the copy desk 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has 
returned to the office after an illness of 
ten days. 

Clarke Salmon, managing editor of the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, will leave for 
vacation on July 15. Mr. Salmon plans 
to motor East with his family. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 


July 


WEDDING BELLS 


FRANK J. SHANNON of Springfield, 

Mass., circulation manager for the 
Springfield Republican in the Berkshires, 
to ‘Miss Marion O’Malley of Pittsfield, 
July 11 in Pittsfield. 

Miss Anna Mae Bradford, former so- 
ciety editor of the Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Post in the Little Church Around the 
Corner, New York City, on June 27, to 
Joseph Brent Wells of New York. Miss 
Bradford has been located in New York 
for the past two years as a member of 
the editorial staff of Kings Feature Syn- 
dicate. 

Lee M. Merriman, city editor of the 
Pasadena (Cal.) Evening Post, to Polly 
Douthitt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Erasmus Darwing Douthitt of Grand 
Prairie, Tex., July 3. 

F. W. Carey, of the advertising depart- 
ment, New Orleans Item-Tribune, to 
Miss Anna Winkelmeyer, recently. 


Wilfrid Egglestone, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Toronto Daily Star, to 
Magdalena Raskevitch of Bellevue, Al- 
berta, at Bellevue, June 27. Following 
the ceremony the couple left by car for 
Toronto visiting en route Glacier and 
Yellowstone National parks and Niagara 
Falls. 

William Roland Holland, of the ad- 
vertising staff, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, to Miss Muriel Gene Nellis, youngest 
daughter of George W. Nellis, editor of 
the Dedham (Mass.) Transcript, and 
Mrs. Nellis, in West Roxbury, June 30. 

Samuel Eubanks, Oakland staff, San 
Francisco Examiner, to Miss Mary Mat- 
tison, local staff, Examiner, yecently. 


Frank Flaherty, city staff, Eureka 
(Cal.) Humboldt Standard, to Miss Mary 
Curry of Eureka, recently. 

Frank P. Goss, rotogravure and radio 
editor of Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 
gram, president of the Long Beach Press 
Club, and formerly for twenty-one years 
on the staff of the Seattle (Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer, to Mrs. Alice K. Hawks. 
June 23. 

Charles J. Savage, connected with the 
sports department of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union, to Miss Ruth Ayers re- 
cently. 

Donald Mathieson, sports and financial 
writer for the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, to Miss Margaret Graham, 
dancer of Jacksonville, Fla., recently at 
Waukegan, Ill. The bride, who is well 
known in theatrical circles in Chicago, 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
S. Graham. After a honeymoon in the 
south, the couple will reside in Chicago. 





CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


MORNINGSIDE (1A.) NEWS, Sioux 
City suburban weekly and job print- 
ing plant, has been sold by Henry K. 
Gilman and Leslie H. Kingsbury to E. 
R. Atkinson, former city circulation 
manager for Sioux City papers. 

Ross Johnson, for the past few years 
with the Burnet (Tex.) Bulletin, has pur- 
chased the Lemeta (Tex.) Reporter and 
will take charge Aug. 1. 

Mrs. C. A. Toland has bought an in- 
terest in the DeWitt (Ark.) New Era. 

Arthur C. Scroggs, formerly city edi- 
tor, North Hollywood (Cal.) Press, is 
the new owner of the Southwest News 
Press, a community paper’ published in 
the University of Southern California 
district in Los Angeles. Mr. Scroggs 
was for a number of years editor of the 
Santa Maria (Cal.) Daily Times. 

Louis T. Guild, Jr., and L. E. Gingery, 
recently connected with the printing and 
journalism departments of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., city schools, have bought 
from Bert Perrin the Gardena (Cal.) 
Valley News. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


LBION (N. Y.) ORLEANS RE- 
PUBLICAN this week marked the 
100th anniversary of its founding with a 
special historical edition. The newspaper 
was in the hands of the Beach family for 
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more than 60 years, until ill health jg 
1910 forced Lafayette Beach to sell the 
Republican to his brother-in-law, San. 
ford T. Church, the present owner, 

Chattanooga Sunday Times, 104 pages 
and 64 pages of rotogravure, Fiftieth Ap. 
niversary Jubilee Edition, July 1. 

Pelham (N. Y.) News, James Carr 
Garrison editor and publisher, will issye 
a special edition on Aug. 2, marking the 
end of the second year of its publication, 

Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript, 
Annual Summer Resort and Travel edj- 
tion, June W0. 

Fall River (Mass.) Herald-News, City 
and Suburban schools, 1928 commence. 
ment pictorial section, June 29. 

Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, Lowell 
Airport Dedication Section, 12 pages fF 
J une 21. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


EMIER BENOIT of the press room 

Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, ha 
resigned to join the Ogdensburg Repub- 
lican-Journal as press foreman. Execy- 
tives of the Standard tendered him a fare. 
well dinner at which he was presented 
a wrist watch. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES | 


EON DURST, of the Kansas Cityfins 
Associated Press office, has been 
spending his vacation with relatives at 
Junction, Tex. ’ 
Nolen Bulloch, with the United Press 
Bureau, Dallas, Tex., is being transferred 
to the Kansas City office. He is spendin 
his annual vacation at his mother’s hom 
in Bentonville, Ark. 
ASSOCIATIONS 
EXECUTIVES of the Intrnors Pres 
AssociaTION this week began pre 
liminary work upon programs for the 
63d annual convention of the associatio 
and the annual journalism conference 
which will be held Oct. 11-13 at the 
University of Illinois. Prof. Lawrence} 
W. Murphy, acting director of the school, 
is in charge of local arrangements. W. 
W. Loomis, LaGrange, is president of 
the association, and H. L. 
Springfield, secretary. 

The 26th anniversary of the Apvertis} 
ING Crius or St. Louis and installation 
of new officers took place July 3. Harry 
T. Bussmann, retiring president, turned 
the chair over to Arthur E. Schanuelf 
new president. Other officers installeq 
were: J. P. Licklider, George L. Shultz 
and J. L. Isaacs, vice-presidents ; Georg¢ 
E. Gayou, treasurer; Harold W. Neusitz] 
secretary. 

NortTHEAST Missourr Press AssociA4 
TION meeting, which was to have been 
held in Troy, July 13, has been post 
poned until mid-August because of t 
recent death of Mrs. H. F. Childers, wife 
of the editor of the Troy Free Press 
The session will be held in Hannibal and 
J. B. Jeffries, editor of the Hanmba 
Courier-Post, is assisting in arrang' 
ments. 
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Aviation is becoming so much a matte 
of course that it wouldn’t surprise 
much any day now to see a two-p@ 
senger airplane go by with seven or cig 
high-school girls comfortably seated 
it—Columbus Ohio State Journal 











New York cabarets close at 3 A. 4 
but there are hold-up men to care 4 
those who still wish to be robbed —N 


York Evening Telegram. 










Custom is what makes it so impr 
for a man to appear in company W 










his suspenders showing and _ periect 
proper for his wife to go around W! 
her garters visible as the sun.—Cm¢ 
nati Enquirer. 





Very few of the big jobs are held 
men who will lie and shiver rather t 
get up for an extra blanket.—New Ye 
Telegram. 
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VERY day millions of people are testing 
their eyes reading newspapers. Many are 
tired, they don’t read much. More are aged, 
their sight is dimming. Some wear glasses to 
ease the strain of reading. Thousands more 
read by artificial light. 

Young eyes, vigorous eyes, can stand much 
punishment. Older eyes cannot. And every- 
thing—everything—you do, to lessen the 
strain of eyes, to make it easy for readers is 
worth while, for people prefer a type that is 
kind to the eyes. 

For some years the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company has conducted a scientific study of 
newspaper type legibility. Optometrists and 
type designers have analyzed the factors that 
bring easy reading—and have incorporated 


en the type of | way. Asmalk. Seerse er 


se—=ez.ce. This new Ionic is an excepuunus 


them in the design of a new and more legible 
news face named Ionic No. 5. 

Last year a survey of newspaper type legi- 
bility was made. Over 3400 eye specialists in 
this country certified that Ionic No. 5 was 
the most easily read news type. 

This experienced judgment of men whose 
business it is to save eyes has led more than 
1000 publishers to adopt Ionic in the short 
time the face has been available. And more 
are changing to Ionic daily. 

Publishers, like other shrewd executives, 
take nothing for granted. That more than 
1000 have changed to Ionic is, we feel certain, 
additional proof of the type’s inherent merit. 

And an accurate forecast of the many who 
will select Ionic in 1928. 


People prefer a type that is kind to the eyes 
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NEW $100,000 SYNDICATE 8!G NEWS ADDS FEATURES 


FORMED IN [ DETROIT 


Shania Books and Play Plays, Inc., Headed 
by J. H. Neebe of Campbell- 
Ewald Company, to Syndicate 
E. Rice Burroughs Novels 


Z. Beckley’s Corner and “Your Broad- 
way and Mine” Are New Releases 


Through a special arrangement with 
Famous Features Syndicate, Zoe Beck- 
ley’s Corner, which has been running for 
some time in daily newspapers, is now 
being handled by Big News Features, 
Inc. Miss Beckley has not terminated 
her contract with Famous Features and 
other features written by her will con- 
tinue to be syndicated by that organiza- 
tion, R. R. Channey, manager of Famous 
Features, told Eprtor & PuBLIsHER, 

Another new feature being handled by 
Big News Features is “Your Broadway 
and Mine,” the daily column conducted 
by Walter Winchell in the New York 
Evening Graphic. This was formerly 
handled by the Graphic Syndicate. A 
series on the proposed Byrd expedition 
to the South Pole, called “By Sea and 
Air to the South Pole” has been prepared 
for Big News Features by Lt. Tom Mul- 
roy, U. S. N. R., chief engineer of the 


expedition. 
WOMEN ATTEND I. A. A. MEET 


Famous Books and Plays, Inc., a new 
syndicate capitalized at $100,000 and 
headed by J. H. Neebe, of the executive 
board of Campbell-Ewald Company, was 
formed recently in Detroit. The syndi- 
cate is handling the Tarzan novels of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, as well as a 
series of aviation articles and a series of 
bridge lessons, entitled “Bridge For The 
Beginner.” 

Other officers of the syndicate are 
Donald Lawder, vice-president; and J. J. 
Jennings, secretary-treasurer. The ad- 
visory board includes John Golden, the- 
atrical producer ; Oscar Graeve, editor of 
Delineator; Paul Meyer, publisher of 
Theatre Magazine; William B. Stout, 
president of Stout Air Services, Inc.; 
Henry T. Myers, director of sales of the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, and William 
LeBaron, vice-president of F. B. O. Pro- 
ductions. 

The new syndicate is planning a series 
entitled “Famous Loves of History,” a 
two-column, five-inch feature, to be pub- 
lished in September. 


Gortatowsky Returns 


J. D. Gortatowsky, business manager 
of King Features Syndicate, Inc., re- 
turned from Europe, July 7, on the 
Aquitana, Accompanied by Mrs. Gorta- 
towsky he spent five weeks abroad. The 
two most deeply engraved impressions he 
carried back with him from Europe, Mr 
Gortatowsky said, were the extent to 
which Europe has recovered economic- 
ally, and the increasing popularity of 
American newspaper features. 


Big Party of St. Louisians Headed by 
Miss Markland 


Miss Caroline O. Markland, chairman 
of the On-to-Detroit committee of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
headed a big delegation to the convention 
in Detroit this week. 

Among the St. Louis delegates were: 
Helen Seevers, Grace A. Kinney, Mrs. 
Ruth Crane Davis, Dorothy Thomas, 
Caroline Markland, Mrs. Erma P. Proetz, 
Norma Schultz, Elna Englehardt, Nyril 
Mallon, Myrtle Lowe, Marie Vance, 
Hazel Pemberton and Hannah Harris. 

A breakfast was given at Detroit July 
11 jointly by the advertising clubs of 
Chicago and St. Louis at the Women’s 
City Club. It was in honor of Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood of Chicago, retiring 
woman member of the executive com- 
mittee of the I.A.A., and Miss Hazel 
Ludwig of St. Louis, president of the 
Federation of Women's Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Los Angeles Women Elect 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Women’s Adver- 
tising Association has installed the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Nancy Baker 
Tompkins, of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany; vice-president, Mildred Macmorine, 
advertising manager, Innes Shoe Com- 
pany; secretary, Clara Morley, free 
lance; treasurer, Jessie William, real 
estate; directors, Helen P. Goss, adver- 
tising department, Barker Bros.; Zula 
Ferguson, advertising department of May 
Company, and Natalie Sode, advertising 
manager of Alexlander & Oviatt. 


Named Society Editor 

Miss Jean Smith, formerly of the 
University of Illinois School of Journal- 
ism, is the new society editor on the 
Danville (11.) Commercial-News, suc- 
ceeding Miss Selma Schultz, who has 
returned to her former position of sec- 
retary to John H. Harrison, the editor, 
after about nine months in the editorial 
department. 





Writes Nicaraguan Series 

Carlton Beals, the first American cor- 
respondent to reach Sandino, Nicaragua 
bandit chief, has written a series of five 
articles for Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service on his adventures in the Mexican 
desert among the Yaqui Indians. The 
articles are based on his recent book 
“Brimstone and Chili.” 


Feg Murray Sails 


Feg Murray, sports cartoonist for 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, sailed 
July 11; or the S. C Rocecvelt with the 
American Olympic team to attend the 
Olympic games in Amsterdam. Murray 
will send a daily cable story to his home 
office, and will draw pictures of the 
athletes and notables. 


Invents Cartoon-Crossword 


A combination crossword puzzle and 
cartoon has been devised for King 
Features Syndicate by James C. Glynn. 
It is called “Patchwork Puzzles” and 
appears in one column form. The miss- 
ing words in a caption are suggested by 
an accompanying picture from which the 
reader may fill in the blank spaces. 


Colored Cover Series 


Two new series of colored Sunday 
magazines covers have been prepared 
for International Feature Service by 
Jefferson Machamer and Russell Patter- 
son. The Machamer series will be known 
as “Betsy in Bohemia,” and the Patterson 
group will be called “Runaway Ruth.” 


Denver Women Writers Organize 


Women writers on the Denver news- 
papers met at breakfast Sunday, July 
1, and organized The Banshees. Its 
membership includes practically every 
newspaper woman in Denver. Cecelia 
Kelly was elected president; Dorothy 
Knox, vice-president; Margaret Smith, 
a treasurer, and Ruth Barry, secretary. 

Aileen Riggin, one time Olympic high 
diving champion, is writing a series of 
articles on swimming for Big News 
Features, Inc. The articles form a 
course in swimming and diving and are 
called “Learn To Swim.” 


R. I. Advertising Women Elect 
Miss May Whalen has been elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Providence, R. I. with Miss 
Marjorie Dix as vice-president and Miss 
Maybelle Tolman as recording secretary. 


Summer Detective Story 


A new summer serial, “Blue Murder,” 
has been written for the Ledger Syndi- 


State Editor Returns 


Miss Gladys Smith, state editor ‘of the 
Danville Ci.) Commer cial- News, is 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING LINAGE, 1917-1927 


Proved ability to produce greatest results 
—that’s the reason why The INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS holds such outstanding 
leadership in national advertising linage, 
steadily—year after year! 


In national advertising, just as in local 
display and classified advertising, The 
NEWS towers above the field because 
advertisers expect the most from space in 
this dominant advertising medium—and 
GET IT! 


I] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 


i New York: 
NEWS 1928 NET PAID CIRCULATION, 1st 5 MONTHS AVERAGE; 138,953 








back on ens heb after a few weeks’ ill- 
ness, 


cate of Philadelphia. It will be pub- 
lished in 33 installments. 
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OF ALL INTERTYPE CUSTOMERS 
Operating FIVE or More Intertypes 


88” omormee REPEAT Orders 


A Repeat Order is PROOF of Satisfaction 













F ALL INTERTYPE customers op- 
erating five or more Intertypes 887% 
have shown their satisfaction by one or 
more repeat orders. 
Intertype customers who have repeatedly 
purchased additional Intertypes include 
leading newspapers in this country and 
throughout the world. Intertype total ex- 
port sales in 1927 were 51% greater than 
in 1926. Can you ask any stronger proof 
of the uniform satisfaction of Intertype 
performance? 
“Standardization is the outstanding note 
of this century” says Dr.. Burgess of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. Inter- 
type introduced the only sTANDARDIZED 


line-casting machine over twelve years ago 


and the record of repeat orders shows con- 
clusively what publishers and printers 
everywhere think of the efficiency of the 
Intertype. 

One Intertype customer wrote: “Twenty- 
seven years of experience has convinced 
me that the Intertype is the best. The up- 
keep is lower and supplies are less than 
for other machines. The Intertype is all 
and more than any prospective buyer 
could hope for.” 

Before you buy another line-casting ma- 
chine find out why so many thousands of 
publishers and printers have chosen Inter- 
type time and time again. 

Write for booklet “Intertype Features.” 


INVESTIGATE THE INTERTYPE... NOW! 


4. 3 important improvements combine to make 
the Standardized Intertype UNSURPASSED 
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, Standardized ‘N 


INTERT YPEZ 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans 
816 Howard Avenue; San Francisco 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles 1220 
Maple Avenue; Boston 80 Federal Street; London; Berlin 
Distributors throughout the world 


Set on the Intertype in Bodoni Family. Heading enlarged. Border Slides Nos. 1403 and 2002 
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COUPE NOW PARTNER 
IN REDFIELD AGENCY 


Former Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. Ex- 
ecutive Has Wide Experience in 
Advertising Field—Formerly 
Employed by Redfield 


Frank J. Coupe, for the past four years 
a vice-president of the Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Company advertising agency of New 
York, has re- 
signed to become 
a partner in the 
newly formed 
company of Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc., 
formerly the Red- 
field Advertising 
Agency, with of- 
fices at 34 West 
Thirty - third 
street, New York, 

Mr. Coupe has 
been associated 
with advertising 
all his business 
life. He was born 
in New York in 
1880 and attended Fordham Cotes, New 





Frank J. Coupe 


York City. He joined the Rudolph 
Guenther agency, now Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, more than years ago. 


He later formed the agency of Coupe 
and Wilcox which flourished for 10 years. 

Mr. Coupe was associated with Mr. 
Redfield in the Redfield Advertising 
Agency as vice-president in charge of 
advertising and sales some years ago. 
The agency was founded in 1914 and has 
grown rapidly since that time. 


Gottscha!ll with Bauerlein, Inc. 


Alvin M. Gottschall, for seven years 
engaged in advertising and market re- 
search work with New Orleans news- 
papers, has joined the staff of Bauerlein, 
Inc., Hibernia Building, New Orleans, 
as an account executive. Mr. Gottschall 
is a native of Harrisburg, Pa., and was 
a reporter in Philadelphia and New York 
for five years before going South. 


Joins Philadelphia Agency 


John H. Hiscock has joined Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Philadelphia agency, 
as account executive. He was with the 
Eugene McGuckin Company of Phila- 
delphia for nearly 13 years, and prior 
to that was identified with many large 
firms in the automotive, accessory and 
hardware fields. 


Appoints Gould Company 


E. Frederics, Inc., of New York City, 
manufacturers of permanent waving ma- 
chines and supplies and hair dryers, have 
appointed the M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 
New York, to direct their advertising 
account. 


Has Poultry Account 
The Mit-Shel Stamping Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Ill, manufacturers of 
metal products in the poultry lines, 
brooders, drinking fountains, feeders, etc., 
have appointed Frank B. White Company 
to direct their advertising. 


New Gundlach Accounts 


The Gundlach Advertising Company 
has obtained the accounts of Hockaday 
Paint Company and Automatic Burner 


Corporation, manufacturers of A.B.C. oil 
burners, both of Chicago. 





Has Wallpaper Account 


The Joseph Richards Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York. Consumer magazine adver- 
tising in both color and black and white 
will be continued. 


Has Candy Account 


Shotwell Manufacturing Company, 
catdy manufacturers, of go, has ap- 
pointed Campbell-Ewald | Comoe, as its 


agency. campaign is 
planned for the fall. 


Publisher 


Remington Changes Name 


E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has changed its name to Addison 
Vars, Inc. The Buffalo agency now bears 
the name of its president, the death of 
Mr. Remington having occurred years 
ago. No change in personnel or policy 
is contemplated, according to Mr. Vars’ 
anouncement. 


Nelson Co. Appoints Gould 


The Nelson Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., makers of “Cloth Top” Cleaner, 
have appointed M. P. Gould Company, 
Inc., New York City advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


PREDICTS INCREASED LINAGE 





J. Walter Thompson Executive Says 
Newspaper Billing Increasing 


Newspaper linage will be bigger this 
fall than ever before if business of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company can be 
taken as a criterion, Richard A. Dunne, 
manager of the agency’s media depart- 
ment, told Epitor & PusiisHeEr this 
week. 

“A number of different factors account 
for this increased newspaper linage,” 
Mr. Dunne said. “Some of these cannot 
be told, because they might reflect on 
other media, but the general reason is 
our business is bigger than ever. 

“The presidential year has not slowed 
up our business at all. Some of our 
clients are using larger copy and others 
are using their increased appropriations 
to buy space in more newspapers. Our 
newspaper billing right now is much 
larger than it ever has been.” 


ADDS 400 PAPERS TO LIST 





United Drug Company, Inc., Now Plac- 
ing Advertising in 2,400 Newspapers 


The United Drug Company, Inc., in- 
creased the newspaper list on its adver- 
tising schedule last week by 400 papers. 
J. F. Mayer, space buyer for Street & 
Finney, New York advertising agency 
handling the account, told Epitor & 
PUBLISHER that the additional list would 
be carried through the remaining 
schedule which lasts until the end of 
November. 

The United Drug Company, always a 
big user of newspaper space, is now 
running one of its largest newspaper cam- 
paigns with 2,400 papers on its schedule. 


NEWSPAPER COPY WINS 





Prizes in Public Utilities Advertising 
Contest Go to Dailies 


Newspaper advertising took the prizes 
in all three classifications of the public 
utility advertising contest conducted by 
the Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion, the winners of which were announced 


July 10, in Detroit. The three divisions 
of the contest were electric light and 
power, gas, and transportation. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, the Equitable Gas Com- 
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287,602 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and_ evening 





issues) for the month of 


June, 1928 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of June, 
1928, was 189,316, 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE @@@ SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 


and The Fourth Estate for 





July 


pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Georgia 
Power Company of Atlanta, Ga., were 
the respective winners in each classifica- 
tion. The results were announced by 
Irving M. Tuteur of Chicago, chairman 
of the better copy committee of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association. 
Donald M. Mackie, president, presented 
the certificates of award. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, 164 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, has prepared a list of news- 
papers for the advertising of Pexel Co., Chicago. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 206 Eliot 
street, Detroit, Mich. Placing the advertising 
of the Traub Manufacturing Company, 11934 
McGraw avenue, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers 
of Traub Genuine Orange Blossom Rings. 

Blackett & Sample, Garland building, Chicago, 
will issue half-page copy to newspapers all over 
the country on Wander & Co., Chicago (Oval- 
tine), the copy to be released as the salesman 
works the territory. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Chicago. Has been 
appointed to handle the Fall advertising of the 
Shotwell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
candy manufacturers. 

Crowell, Williams & Co., 612 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, will take up the newspaper list 
on Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., very 
shortly. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Making up lists during the month of 
August for the account of The Musterole Com- 
pany, 1740 East 27th street, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of Musterole. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 


cago, will use quite an extensive list of small 
towns on the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, 0. 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing the adver- 
tising of the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill., manufacturers of lockers, 
cabinets, shelving. 

Gien Buck Company, 39 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, will consider the newspaper list on 


14, 1928 


Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Ia., witiin the 
next month. 
Gundlach | Advertising Company, \\ rigley 


building, Chicago. Has secured the accounts 
of Hockaday Paint Company and Automatic 
Burner Corporation, manufacturers of A B C 


oil burners, both of Chicago. 
Kitchen & McCormick, 420 Lexington avenue, 


New York. Placing the account of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturers of arms and am. 
munition. 


Eling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, will use Chicago and small 
towns close by, together with a few larger 
cities through the central west, for the adver. 
tising on Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 228 North La 
Salle street, Chicago, is issuing orders to a ligt 
of newspapers on the United Grape Products 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (Grapola). 

Procter & Collier, Cincinnati, 0., will use a 
few towns for the advertising of the Las-Styck 
Mfg. Company, Hamilton, 0., manufacturers of 
auto accessories, such as polishers, etc., where 
their crews can secure distribution. 

Reincke-Ellis Company, 215 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing the account of the 
Reading Steel Casting Company, 929 Connecti. 
cut avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers 
of valves and fittings. 

Richardson-Briggs Company, 216 Superior 
avenue, N. E., Cleveland. Handling the ad. 
vertising of the American Stove Company, 12th 
and Long avenue, Lorain, 0., manufacturers of 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 

Fred A. Robbins, Inc., 366 North Michigan 
avenue, Ohicago, has prepared a list of news 
papers on the Burgess Battery Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

Roche Adv. Co., 310 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, will make the announcement of the 
new Studebaker Motor Car, South Bend, Ind., in 
newspapers on Sunday. 

United Advertising Agency, Inc., Fifth avenue 
at 33rd street, New York. Will handle the 
advertising of the new golf scoring device, re- 
sembling a stop watch, which is being put on 
the market by the EB. Z. Golfscore Distributing 
Company, New York. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago, may use a small list of cities in the 
middie west for some advertising this fall on 
Bunte Bros. Co. (cough drops), Chicago. 
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BROOKLYN 
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UNION 


takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


as its national advertising 
representative—effective at once. 
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Electric metal-melting pot used for flat- 
work casting and pig casting at Detroit Times 








Battery of electrically heated Monotype 
casting machines at the Maqua O. 
Schenectady 








Electrically heated 8-ton stereotype furnace 
at Chicago Daily News 





to the Printing Industry 


What a difference Electric Heat makes in 
the operation of printing machinery ! Quality 
is improved and over-all costs are lowered. 
Working conditions are made pleasant and 
thereby lessen labor turnover. Production is 
speeded up and labor is released for other 
tasks. Clean, safe, noiseless, odorless, com- 
fortable heat is available just where you 
want it, at the push of a button. 





General Electric originated practically every 
application of Electric Heat to printing 
machinery. Above are pictured a few of the 
many G-E developments for printers. Join 
the fast-growing number of publishers and 
printers who are modernizing their plants 
with this modern source of heat. A G-E 
heating specialist is at your service in your 
nearest G-E office. 


Although electric heat will not supplant all other forms of heat 
for industrial purposes, there are processes in every industry 
where it is the ideal heat—the most economical heat——the heat 
that ultimately will be used. 


ULTIMATELY ELECTRIC HEAT IN EVERY INDUSTRY 





some G-E Electric Heating Contributions 


57063 
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bENERAL ELECTRIC 


RAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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N. E. CIRCULATION MEN 
HOLDING SESSIONS 


Semi-Annual Convention Being Held in 
Rutland, Vt.—Insurance, Airplane 
Delivery, Economy Among 
Topics 


The semi-annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Circulation Man- 
agers was in progress at Rutland, Vt., 
as Eprror & PUBLISHER went to press 
this week. The meeting began July 12 
for a two day session. Austin B. 
Croshere, circulation manager of the 
Fall River (Mass.) Globe, president of 
the organization, presided over the meet- 
ings. L. hew, circulation manager 
of the Rutland Herald was host to his 
colleagues. 

The Association's meetings were held 
in Long Trail Lodge, a group of rustic 
buildings belonging to the Green Moun- 
tain Club. The buildings are on a moun- 
tainside near Rutland. 

Economy methods and subscriber at- 
tractions were predominant among the 
topics to be discussed at the meetings. 
Among them were: 

Has anyone had experience with air- 
plane delivery? If so, with what results? 
To your mind is airplane delivery a stunt 
or a practical method of delivery? 

Some papers require their carriers to 
check their own complaints. Is this more 
beneficial than te have a man check 
them ? 

Does the broadcasting of news items 
have a tendency to increase sales? 

Name some of the leading features that 
have a strong appeal to women? 

Insurance. When once used should it 
be continued indefinitely ? Is it losing its 
punch as a circulation builder? Are the 
insurance companies using the newspaper 
publicity to sell larger policies? What 
value has insurance when issued without 
subscription tie up? 

Best circulation stunt used during the 
past 12 months? 

What has been done in the way of 
economy the past year? 

What per cent of circulation income was 
used to run the department the past year! ? 

Among attractions extended to visit- 
ing circulators will be trips through the 
scenic features of the locale, mountain 
climbing, and a visit on Friday to Ply- 
mouth, the home of President Coolidge. 
A banquet will follow. Saturday a trip 
has been arranged to the marble quarries 
in the vicinity, with a trip around Lake 
Dunmore to follow. 


Loans Picnic Kit 

A promotion feature has just been in- 
troduced by the South Bend Tribune in 
the form of a picnic kit. It consists of a 
small chest filled with various articles that 
add to the pleasure of an outdoor picnic— 
horseshoes, ball, bat, skipping rope, etc. 
The Tribune lends this kit without charge 
to picnic parties, some person assuming 
responsibility and agreeing in writing to 
replace lost or damaged articles. 





Daily Entertains Children 


Thousands of St. Louis youngsters 
were guests of the St. Lows Star at that 
paper’s annual picnic to youngsters at 
Forest Park Highlands on July 6. A 
dapple gray pony was awarded to 13- 
year-old Virginia Reidinger. 


Columbia Carriers Travel 

Eighteen carriers of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Record were taken on an 
excursion to Charleston, July 10, as re- 
ward for having obtained 1,000 new sub- 
scribers for the Record. They were ac- 
companied by W. T. Buck, circulation 
manager, and Mrs. Buck. They returned 
July 12. 


Wins Scholarships 


Earl C. Tyler and Benjamin Bell, Bos- 
ton newsboys, have been recommended by 
Edward Keevin of Lynn to the officials 
at Harvard University for this year’s 
Newsboy’s Scholarship award. 


Publisher 


FLIES sah cin TOURNAMENT 


14-Year-Old Marble E Expert Sent to 
National Contest in Plane 

Tony Molnar, 14, recently returned to 
South Bend after a 2,000 mile airplane 
journey to and from Atlantic City, N. J., 
where he competed in the 1928 national 
marble tournament. He was entered in 
the national tournament in Atlantic City 
by the South Bend Tribune, which pro- 
vided his plane. Before Tony took off 
from the South Bend airport the plane he 
used was christened by F. A. Miller, 
editor of the Tribune, Mayor Chester R. 
Montgomery, of South Bend, and Mrs. 
Miller, who broke a bottle of pure South 
Bend water on the lower part of the ship. 

The airplane was loaned to the Tribune. 
It was driven by Lieut. Harold Mull. 
Tony was accompanied by Joseph J. 
Alvin, of the Tribune staff. 





Daily Buys Nine Trucks 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Journal- 
American has purchased a fleet of nine 
new GMC delivery trucks which it is 
using in its circulation department in and 
near that city while a tenth truck will 
cover a 180 mile route daily between 
Hornell and Rochester. The bodies, 
built by Caley and Nash of Rochester, 
were designed especially for newspaper 
use. The trucks are bright red in color 
with gold lettering. 





Asks Paper Economy 


The New York American has sent to 
its departments a poster headed Money 
and informing them that each copy of 
the daily costs one and one-fourth cents 
and each Sunday American at least 5% 
cents for paper alone. It asks them to 
draw no more papers than are necessary 
for the efficient conduct of their various 
duties. 


Mailing Force on Outing 


Members of the mailing room force 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
60 strong, had their annual summer out- 
ing Sunday at Ocean Beach, New 
London, Conn. T. F. Murphy, jr., cir- 
culation manager and Attorney Arthur 
Garvey, who before his admission to the 
bar was in charge of the mailing room, 
were speakers. 


Circulator Wounded 


William Record, assistant circulation 
manager of the Springfield (O.) Sun, was 
shot and seriously wounded recently by 
Patrolman Ralph Wunderly, who pointed 
a revolver at him and pulled the trigger. 
The policeman thought the weapon con- 
tained only blank cartridges. Wunderly 
was arrested on a charge of assault. 





Straight from 
Hollywood 


LL the glitter, color. 

glamour and fascination of 

the Film Capital, with its 
many and varied happenings and 
vivid personalities of world in- 
terest, set before your readers 
in the brightest and most read- 
able style. 
All the news of the movie stars 
and the latest motion picture 
activities and plans for the 
future. A feature that will fas- 
cinate every newspaper reader. 
To the average person today. 
Hollywood, with its famous 
people, is the most interesting 
place on earth. 
This service so reasonably 
priced that the small town paper 
can afford it. For information 
address : 


FELIX ORMAN, 


6504 Selma Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


and The Fourth Estate for 

















New Oneida Manager 


Dean B. Burns, formerly of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, has joined 
the Oneida (N. Y.) Daily Dispatch as 
circulation manager. 


Adds Two Motorcycles 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News 
and Evening News have placed two 
motorcycles in service for rapid city 
delivery. 


IMBER RETIRES FROM 
LONDON CHRONICLE 


Advertisement Director Tendered Fare- 
well Luncheon by Well-Known 
British Advertising 
Men 


(Special to Evtror & PuBLISHER) 


Horace Imber, advertisement director 
of the London Daily Chronicle, was en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Savoy Hotel, 
on June 27, by representative advertising 
and newspaper men on his retirement 
from the Daily Chronicle. 

Sir Charles F. Higham presided and 
was supported by William Harrison, 
chairman of Inveresk Paper Company 
and of [Illustrated Newspapers; 
Murray Allison, advertisement director 
of Allied Newspapers, Ltd.; J. C. Aker- 
man, of the London Times; Sir William 
Crawford; Percy Best, CC. “Harold 
Vernon, Paul E. Derrick, Lt. Col. E. F. 
Lawson, of the London Daily Telegraph; 
H. S. Horne, F. Simonis, and Reginald 
J. Sykes. 

Sir Charles Higham presented Mr. 
Imber with a gold* inscribed cigarette 
case and match box, and read a telegram 
from Daily Chronicle representatives on 
the road, and also from C. A. McCurdy, 
former chairman and managing director 
of United Newspapers, Ltd., wishing Mr. 
Imber happiness, and expressing sym- 

pathy with him on his slight infirmity. 
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, No salesman can talk qual- 
ity into a dry mat. 
wise, 
how enthusiastically made, 
cannot convince until they 
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NEW PRINTER SERVICE 


Five Daily Features Furnish Background 
for Occasional Special Stories and 
Special Coverage—Members to 
Co-Operate on Big News 










The new printer service of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance was py 
into operation Sunday evening, July § 
with an initial service of 12,000 words, 
including five regular daily features anj 
two special stories. News is filed from 
New York direct to New England an 
the South and a Chicago relays forwards 
material to the Northwest and South. 
west. 

Terminus of the New England wire j 
Hartford; of the South wire, New Or 
leans. The Northwest wire runs to Van 
couver and Portland and the Southwest 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
wires reach 43 officers. 

The first message transmitted was on 
from President George E. Miller, edito 
of the Detroit News to members 
nouncing the opening of the system. 
was followed by the daily features an 
special features. The five daily fea 
are a business story by John Sinclair 
a radio story by Martin Codell; Holly 
wood news from Mollie Merrick; a base 
ball feature and a sport feature. Walte 
Hagen, Vincent Richards and Tomm 
Loughran will furnish the Alliance spe 
cial coverage on events in their fields, 

The Alliance is now engaged in 
effort to build up a co-operative servid 
through which the various memb 
papers will furnish to the organizatia 
special coverage on big news events 
the various territories. In addition, 
Alliance will continue its regular polid 
of buying special material as it offers. 

L. MacAskill, formerly printer op 
tor for several. press associations is 
charge of the mechanical side in the N 
York office. 





























































































































































Promise 


Like- 


promises, no matter 





are backed up by actual per- 


Uniformity 
thickness and size 


formance. 
Certified Dry Mats are certi- 


te fied in fact as well as by 


One Quality 
only the best 


name as is proven by their 
daily performance in over 


k four hundred newspaper 

ae plants throughout the United 
~ States and Canada. 

Gue Pelco The Certified record is open 


to all 


To compare is to know. 


CERTIFIED DRY 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in U. S. A. 


to investigation. 


MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 












Af Pro sperily and 
Buyin g Tower is your index~ 
- ee: THE SOUTH is 
dé [bd ggen your first 
y / 
4 market to-day: 


If you judge the value of a market by the pros- 
perity of its inhabitants it will more than pay 
you to concentrate on the South. In these eight 
southern states you will find people with money 
to spend looking for good products to buy. 















The wealth of these Southerners is not confined 
to a few huge fortunes but to the vast number 
of its residents who are all well to do, living in 
their own homes, and ready to enjoy more of 
the comforts of life. Industry is alive in this 
great market; business is booming. People now 
enjoy greater incomes and their buying habits 
have increased fourfold. The sale of advertised 
goods is meeting with greater favor daily. 
Automobile sales have gone way beyond the 
proportionate quota of any other section of the 














o country. 
ke- Your opportunity for greater business today is 
re in the South. The most direct and most economical way to reach the buying power of 
de. ; 
oat these southern consumers is through the local newspapers. 
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Editor 


“KEEP POISONERS OUT” 
BICKEL TELLS STAFF 


United Press President Warns All 
Burean Managers Against Press 
Agent “Journalistic Second 
Story Work’”’ 












The passing on of propaganda to press 
associations and newspapers by press 
agents was termed “journalistic second 
story work,” by Karl A. Bickel, president 
of United Press Associations, in a letter 
sent to bureau managers and staff cor- 
respondents this week, urging them to 
exert every effort to uncover publicity 
propaganda and prevent it from being 
sent over the wires of the service. 

Mr. Bickel’s letter in full follows: 

“The recent public utilities probe has 
made a very complete and interesting 
‘exposé’ of the activities of certain press 
agents attempting to circulate pro-power 
company matter through the press as- 
sociations. 

“There is a real and legitimate field 
in America for men representing great 
and complicated industrial and financial 
establishments in acting as liaison agents 
between the industries they represent and 
the press. But no man can hope to re- 
gard his work as legitimate and honor- 
able who attempts to utilize it to pass on 
to a press association or a newspaper an 
item alleged to be news that is in reality 
propaganda aiming to mould public 
opinion on a controversial subject. 

“That is simply journalistic second 
story work. 

“But the fact that the press agent was 
underhanded enough, by shrewdness or 
bribery, direct or indirect, to put the item 
‘over’ does not in any sense excuse the 
press association, or newspaper. It is 
presumed that every United Press man, 
news manager, division chief, bureau 
manager or correspondent, has the news- 
paper experience and ability to ferret 
out ‘propaganda’ no matter how carefully 
concealed and see that it is rigorously 
eliminated from the service. That is a 
fundamental obligation of the United 
Press to its clients. 

“The growth of the United Press, both 
nationally and internationally, is to a 
larger degree due to the absence of 
propaganda in our service, than to any 
other single factor. We must at all 
times and in all ways be constantly and 
persistently on our guard against any 
effort on the part of anyone to inject im- 
proper matter into the body of our serv- 
ice. Anyone who is attempting to do 
this, no matter what the guise or ex- 
cuse, is striking at the very vitals of our 
organization, and striking at you and 
your standing as an honest, intelligent 
and competent United Press man worthy 
of being placed in charge of a respon- 
sible post. 

“The United Press wants the news, the 
honest and legitimate news from all 
sources, presenting the facts and reflect- 
ing an honest picture of any situation— 
beyond that you have but one duty— 
keep the poisoners out.” 


TOBACCO WAR COSTLY 











$30,000,000 Estimated Loss of Indus- 
try Through Cigarette Price Cuts 


An annual loss of $30,000,000 will re- 
sult from the reductions recently an- 
nounced in cigarette prices and from 
higher material costs, according to an 
annual review of the industry published 
by Charles D. Barney & Co. The re- 
view cites the increase of women smokers 
as a favorable factor, but predicts that 
it will be inadequate to meet the unfavor- 
able factors to the extent mentioned. 

The review says that the loss must be 
largely compensated for by reduced ad- 
vertising expenditures, “unless it is offset 
in some more satisfactory way.” 


SPECIAL I. A. A. EDITION 
The Advertising Club News, official 
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publication of the Advertising Club of 
New York, issued a 68-page edition July 
9, for the convention of the International 
ing Association in Detroit. Wil- 

utson is manager of the paper. 





Publisher 


PRESS AGENTS UNIONIZE 


The Association of Theatrical Agents 
and Managers of the United States and 
Canada, organized several weeks ago, was 
issued a charter by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor this week. The association 
has about 200 members and is inviting 
other theater officials to join under an 


assurance of protection by all other 
unionized theater groups. Theodore 
Mitchell is provisional president and 


business director. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD HAS 
NEW EXECUTIVES 


Wallace Replaces Hamilton as Busi- 
ness Manager of Oklahoma News— 
Lounsbury Succeeds Holmes as 
Editor of Denver Paper 





Four major executive changes were an- 
nounced in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers in Denver and Oklahoma City this 
week—promotion of S. S. Wallace to be 
business manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma News; of M. F. Riblett to 
advertising director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Denver Evening News; 
of George S. Holmes to the general 
editorial board of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, in Washington, and of 
Charles E. Lounsbury to succeed him as 
managing editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News. 

Lounsbury is only 30 years old, He 
was born and educated in Denver and 
entered the newspaper business via the 
paper of which he is now editor. He has 
worked on promotion and in various ex- 
ecutive capacities on the News since it 
became a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
He is vice-president of the Denver Press 
Club, Mr. Lounsbury’s father is editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

George Sanford Holmes, whom he suc- 
ceeds, formerly was connected with the 
now defunct Denver Times. Although 
he hails from Providence, R. I., he has 
spent more than 20 years ‘in Denver 
newspaper offices and has been editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News since its 
acquisition by the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

In addition to his general editorial 
functions on the Scripps-Howard board, 
Mr. Holmes will furnish special Wash- 
ington correspondence to the News. 

M. F. Riblett, new advertising director 
of both the Rocky Mountain News and 
Denver Evening News, has been national 
advertising manager of the papers since 
their purchase by Scripps-Howard. He 
has had experience as an advertising ex- 
ecutive with newspapers in Baltimore and 
Los Angeles and was formerly associated 
with a Coast agency. He succeeds W. 
C. Bussing, who resigned recently. Mr. 
Bussing has not yet announced his plans. 

S. S. Wallace, now business manager 
of the Oklahoma News, joined that paper 
in 1924 as advertising solicitor. He had 
been manager of a local theater. In 1926 
he was made national advertising man- 
ager of the News and a few months later 
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was promoted to advertising manager. CEREAL DRIVE BEGINS 
He is 29 years old. Mr. Wallace was 
graduated from Georgia Tech in 1920 and 
went to Oklahoma City in 1922. L. C. 
McAskill succeeds Mr. Wallace as ad- 
vertising manager, 

Peter Hamilton, whom Mr. Wallace 
succeeds, will take a vacation through 
July and August before joining another 
newspaper organization whose name he 
has not yet announced. 

i 


FANCIULLI GETS NEW POST 


_R. A. Fanciulli, formerly of the New 
York Evening Post, the New York 
Times and the New York World, was 
appointed business manager of The 
Winged Foot, New York Athletic Club 
magazine, this week. The appointment 
was made by the recently formed pub- 
licity committee which is headed by 
Frederick B. Wright. Others on the pub- 
licity committee are Emil Maurice 
Scholz, president of the World-Wide 
Advertising Agency, Harry D. Cross, 
sports editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Robert L. Ripley, Associated 
Newspapers cartoonist, and Charles T. 
Heaslip, free-lance writer. 





Grape Nuts in Newspapers This 
mer for First Time 







_ Copy advertising Grape Nuts s 
in newspapers this week signalizing ¢ 
first time this medium has been used 
promote this cereal in a summer dri 

Summer is the big competitive seaga 
for cold cereals and Corn Flakes, Pyff 
Rice, and other similar brands have 
ways used newspapers heavily during 
warm days. Now Grape Nuts has joi 
the others. Previously it had been 
steady magazine account. Young 
Rubicam, Inc., handles the advertising, 

“About 30 papers are being used 
stimulate sales in certain markets,” 
win J. Byrne, space buyer, told Ep 
& PuBLISHER. 

Graham Star is the contact man on ¢ 
account. 

















































COMPOSING FOREMEN MEET 







lowa Group Elects Leon A. 
Waterloo Courier, President 


The Iowa Newspaper Superintenden 
Association, organized last year, held 
second annual convention in Davenpo 
July 9 and 10. 

Leon A. Link, of the Waterloo, ( 
Courier was re-elected president; T, 
Kelly of the Davenport (la.) Da 
Times was renamed vice president 
L. J. Carle of the Mason City (I 
Globe-Gazette was re-elected secretary 

The 1929 convention will be held 
Des Moines the first Monday of Ju 


_ YOU ARE 
PROVING IT YOURSELF 


You who place national newspaper cam- 
paigns, are proving daily that the Akron 
Market cannot be covered by any Cleve- 
land newspaper. 

Increases from month to month in the 
foreign linage figures of the Akron 
Beacon Journal show that fact plainly. 
You apparently have learned that it con- 
sumes $2.00 or more and from 2 to 3 
hours of the Akron buyers’ time to travel 
the 35 miles to Cleveland and back, 
making purchases just that much more 
costly. 

Akronites shop in Akron much more 
profitably. 

And more of these Akronites are reached 
thru the Akron Beacon Journal than thru 
any other publication. 

To get results in Akron—you must ad- 
vertise in Akron. 


Akron Beacon Journa 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Representatives 













HELD FOR LIBEL 


Cleanthes Vassardakis was held by 
Magistrate Simpson of the New York 
Municipal Court this week, on a com- 
plaint of criminal libel brought by 
Demetrius Callinahos, a Greek priest. 
The complaint arose from letters written 
by Vassardakis appearing in the Greek 
newspaper Atlantis, concerning collection 
and administration of a fund for sufferers 
in the Smyrna disaster. 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


What Do You Want Space-Buyers 
ToThink About Y our Market? 


Why should a manufacturer advertise his product in your newspaper? His 
product is on sale in the stores. There are competent store salespeople to 
sell it. 


But advertising tells the people what to look for. Advertising adds value 
and attractiveness to the merchandise. 


Why should a newspaper advertise its market in EDITOR & PUBLISHER? 
The newspaper probably has special selling representatives always on the 
job. 


But trade journal advertising tells the space-buyer what:to look for. It cre- 
ates a prestige for the newspaper in his mind. It makes the market and the 
medium take on special value and attractiveness. 


Advertising is as necessary for the manufacturer of white space as it is for 
the manufacturer of soup. . 


W. R. Hotchkin says: “If you walk through the great Art Gallery in Paris 
where the Mona Lisa is hung, you may notice the beautiful head of a woman 
and pass on without knowing that it is one of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces; but if you have been told to look for the Mona Lisa and,know what 
characteristics have made it world famous — know just what to look for in 
the painting — you will SEE infinitely more than you would otherwise.” 


What do you want space-buyers to think about your market and your medi- 
um? Do you want them to think about these subjects at all? If you do, 
you can sell the broad picture of your market through trade journal adver- 
tising, thus freeing your representatives from years of missionary work so 
that they can close more actual business for you NOW. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


Member Associated Business Papers 
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NEWSPAPER MAN who turned 

novelist some ten years ago called on 
me this week and announced: “I am 
looking for a newspaper job, preferably 
on a morning paper. I want to work at 
night, either as a reporter or rewriter.” 
I expressed astonishment as the man’s 
books are rapid sellers and his short 
stories for years have been conspicuous 
in the well-paying magazines. 

He explained: “Life is a whole lot 
stranger than fiction and no man’s imagi- 
nation is as wild as the actual feats of 
the romancers of this crazy age. The 
novelist who dreams of settling down 
in a cot by the sea to write his way to 
fame and fortune is all wet. The ideal 
place to write fiction is in a hot, East- 
side tenement room, after a ten-hour 
stretch of reporting or rewriting on a 
morning paper. A full stomach and the 
contentments of the soft life, surrounded 
by congenial companions, are the dead- 
liest enemies of writing success. I can 
feel the fat accumulating around my gills, 
my head is empty of ideas, my habits 
have become those of the country- club 
weevil and my product is stale. I want 
work and lots of it.” 

~ *~ * 

HIS is no new idea in newspaper 

offices and I dare say there are 
dozens of writing men and women at 
work on metropolitan newspapers, at 
relatively small salaries, merely for the 
sake of reporter contacts with life as it 
is lived, rather than as it may be 
imagined. There is stimulation in the 
rattle of the city-room and in editorial 
discipline. To the average writer the 
hustle and bustle of catching editions 
merely serves to make the intellectual sap 
fiow. Most newspaper folk enjoy the 
exhilirations of the battle-front, but I 
have known fussy writers who could not 
bear noise or confusion and were always 
in pursuit of quiet corners. To me they 
seem strange. The only stories I have 
ever written that seemed to rattle were 
those done in a rush and in a crowded 
office. 

I know a writer of books, who is also 
employed as an editorial writer on a 
New York newspaper, to whom noise is 
a deadly irritant. He works at his 
country place and when he is writing the 
members of his family go about the house 
on tip-toe, hushing one another in 
whispers. The drip of water in a bath- 
tub, the bark of a dog, the cry of a 
child or the tapping of a loose blind in 
the wind will unnerve him and, should 
a neighbor be so misguided as to turn 
on a phonograph while this genius is 
pouring his ponderous thoughts out on 
paper, he will fly into a frenzy and in- 
sult women and children and innocent 
dogs and in general act like a chump. 
One must respect his weakness, since 
his product has won the admiration of 
the reading world, but he will never be 
able to convince the children and the dogs 
of the neighborhood that his stuff is 
worth all the bother that attaches to the 
writing of it. 

* * 

F one doubts the word of the novelist 

who called at our office this week that 
“no man’s imagination is as wild as the 
actual feats of the romancers of this 
crazy age,” he need only review the news 
of the month to fall into complete agree- 
ment with that statement. Could any- 
thing be crazier than the Captain Loewen- 
stein mystery? The third or fourth 
richest man in the world reported lost 
from an airship in the skies and waters 
of the English Channel, with circum- 
stances so strange as to baffle the shrewd- 
est minds of Europe. In fiction the story 
would be discarded as absurd. 

The press has rarely known a more 


sensational tragedy than the wreck of 
Gen. Umberto Nobile’s airship in the 
Polar region and the death-defying res- 
cues of Nobile and Lt. Lundborg from 
floating cakes of ice, followed by the 
startling news of the rescue, alive, of the 
pilot and the navigator after 43 days of 
wandering and starvation on an ice floe. 
The suspense in this story has been well- 
nigh heart-breaking for sensitive readers. 
That the newspapers have been able to 
unfold the weird narrative from day to 
day, from a locality that formerly has 
seemed to most of us as remote as heaven 
or hell, is one of the epic journalistic 
performances of all time. This real-life 
thriller is another story which no fiction 
writer in his senses would attempt to 
market, even if he had fancy flights to 


produce it. 
** * 


WE think of other great human-interest 

stories of the month such as the 
flight across the Atlantic of a sober, in- 
telligent, brave New England girl whose 
object was to elevate herself from small- 
town obscurity and gain a quick fortune 
for the relief of her family ; the nomina- 
tion as the Democratic candidate for 
President of a former New York news- 
boy and Fulton Market fish-butcher; the 
nomination as the Republican candidate 
of a former engineer and business pro- 
moter, his running-mate having Indian 
blood in his veins; religious differences 
are made campaign issues; in Mississippi 
a mob lynched a negro by dragging his 
body, with a rope around the neck, be- 
hind an automobile, this fearful hate 
springing from a quarrel over a small 
amount of money; New York reformers 
found that fashionable night clubs are 
but a new disguise for the ancient red 
light traffic; a girl dared her young lover 
to jump overboard from a liner at sea 
in a fog and sex impulses which he little 
understood, drove him to accept the chal- 
lenge, and for his rescue he can thank 
the inventor of the sweep-light. Steve 
Brodie gained international fame 30 years 
ago by leaping from Brooklyn Bridge, 
but the other day a youth, lusting for 
notoriety, made exactly the same jump 
and when he rushed up to Park Row to 
tell the newspapers no one would believe 
him, so next day he jumped the bridge 
again just to prove his Story. 


HERE 
editor 


is pedo tek lacking in an 
who cannot produce a good 
newspaper in these days when half the 
population seems to be_ self-appointed 
actors gratuitiously strutting the stage of 
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life, in all sorts of preposterous and novel 
attitudes, especially to make news. 

The problem is not to find interest, but 
to find space in which to relate all the 
good stories that are floating about. 


RAINE PROMOTED 


Canadian Press N. Y. Superintendent 
Named General News Editor 


Establishment by the Canadian Press 
of the new position of general news 
editor, brought about by the growth of 
the mews service, opens the way to a 
number of promotions in the editorial 
staff, J. F. B. Livesay, general manager, 
announced in Toronto this week. 

Harold Raine, New York superin- 
tendent, who entered the service at 
Winnipeg in 1909 as a messenger boy at 
12 years of age, has been selected for 
the new job and already has moved to 
Toronto from New York. Alex. Pringle, 
general night editor in Toronto, formerly 
with the Toronto World, goes to New 
York next month as superintendent, He 
will be succeeded by J. R. Flatt, night 
editor at Montreal, whose place will be 
taken by C. R. Blackburn, night editor 
at Halifax. Charles T. Bruce, succeeds 
Mr. Blackburn. 

Other promotions in the service follow 
the resignation from the Ottawa Parlia- 
mentary Bureau of Douglas MacKay, 
who has been appointed publicity man 
for the Canada Steamship Lines at 
Montreal, and whose place will be filled 
by E. Johnson, day editor at Winnipeg; 
and that of W. R. Clarke, night editor 
at Ottawa, who has joined the staff of 
the Saskatoon Star, and will be succeeded 
by S. S. Robertson, day editor at Ottawa. 
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SAIL FOR OLYMPIC GAMES 


Writers Accompany U. S. Athletes 
S.S. Roosevelt to Amsterdam 


Nine sports writers sailed from Nj 
York, Wednesday on the S.S. Rog 
velt with the U. S. Olympic team 
cover the Olympic games in Amsterdg 

Alan J. Gould, general sports edj 
for the Associated Press, sailed to he 
the A. P. contingent of writers, 
covered the 1924 games in Paris. Work 
ing with him on the event will be Log 
Lochner, Berlin correspondent; Thor 
Topping, Paris correspondent and Fra 
King, London correspondent. a 

Other writers who sailed were Fran 
Getty of United Press Association M 
Jesse Abramson, New York H 
Tribune; J. H. Power, Worceg 
(Mass.) Post; J. A. Owens, Ta 
(Mass.) Gazette; Feg Murray of Met 
politan Newspaper Service; Owen Me 
rick, San Francisco Bulletin; Arth 
Graham of Sports Story Magazine; a 
Yale Merrill of the Baltimore Post, 

Merrill will accompany the Joh 
Hopkins lacrosse team on its tour § 
Europe after the Olympic games. 

! —— 


LEGAL ADVERTISING REDUCED 


Massachusetts cities operating und 
so-called model charters may enter in 
contracts up to $500, beginning Jan, Bie: 
1929, without the necessity of newsp 
advertising as now required by law. tv 
present ary requires that all purchz 
in excess of $200 must adve i ' 
The limit was raised by the legislatul fp 
because of the large expenditure for af Ar 
vertising. 
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"Th wear is no percentage in 
hunting elephants with shot-guns—their hides 
are too thick and they are too busy with the work 
of the world. 


The “elephant” incomes of North America (some 
seventy-two odd thousand of incomes exceeding 
$25,000 a ycar) can be reached by the advertiser 
most effectively through the high-powered selec- 
tive circulation of The Wall Street Journal. 








This newspaper, which possesses one of the few 
national newspaper circulations in the United 
States, is read by people of grcat wealth and wide 
financial interests to whom the daily news and 
records of Wall Street transactions are of vital 
importance. This is the real moneyed class—the 
people with the greatest buying power — which 
you can reach by a circulation without any waste. 


The subscription price 


of The Wall Street Journal is $18 a year 
Advertising rates on application 


The Wall Street Journal 


44 Broad Street, New Yerk City 
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FACTORS WHICH SHOW A 
MARKET’S VALUE 


(Continued from page 15) 



















in a given city. This, of course, 

a ‘tremendous over-emphasis of 
cities because of the fact that peo- 
ofttimes have two phones in order to 
jn communication with the rest of 








city. 
Sher of Home Phones: This fac- 
js subject to the same criticism as the 
iness phones with the exception, how- 
x, there would not be the duplication 
business and home phones. 
Number Native White Population: 
is factor is not an indicator of the 
market inasmuch as Japanese, 
sd people or any native of Conti- 
| Europe, etc., may be just as good 
ts aS poor native whites. Evi- 
of this can be found if anyone will 
in front of a store or shop in 
fh Street, New York City, and watch 
buyers of quality merchandise. 
factors are also only available at 
s periods. 
iterate Native White Population: 
figures are only available at cen- 
periods and are not estimated be- 
m periods by the Government. Be- 
a person can not write English 
des not follow that they are not 
ects for advertised merchandise. 
evidence of this, The Campbell Soup 
y found that they had an extra 
sale of their soup in the illiterate 
foreign section of Chicago. Also, 
Armstrong Linoleum Company has 
extensively in some parts of the 
ry to the foreign and illiterate ele- 
This factor does an extreme in- 
to the northern industrial cities 
th have the larger percentages of 
ign population. 
lumber of Retail Outlets: This is a 
index of accessibility or as a guide 
silesmen to shoot at. This factor, 
r, indicates where the people buy 
not where their homes are. It also 
ments a quantity factor and not a 
ity factor. In major segregations 
mmber of retail outlets practically 
lel population. It does not act as 
idicator to buying ability between 
idual cities. For example, there are 
sme number of drug stores in Os- 
» N. Y., as there are in Auburn, 
yet Auburn does twice the amount 
tug business that Oswego does. 
again, within the city limits we 
the greatest number of retail out- 
ft thousand population in the poor- 
tions of the town. Highly resi- 
cities would be greatly under- 
id by retail outlets. For example, 
ranges, N. J., on the basis of re- 
lets would be vastly inferior per 
to the Bronx, N. Y. 
w of Farms and Farm Buildings: 
lator indicates a latent wealth or 
that can not be classified as quick 
or spendable income. It does not 
because a farm is a valualtle 
property and has some valuable 
Son it that the farm is pro- 
| a large income or profit to the 
i Which is available to spend on 
merchandise. It might indi- 
wever, a good market for that 
merchandise classed as farm sup- 
ad equipment. To the average 
his farm has first call on his 
8 for its requirements and up- 
If this factor is used, one must 
Similar factors for the city 
Would include value of all manu- 
plants and their equipment, 
all retail stores, office buildings 
ts. This would be an impos- 
and if you could compile it, 
Mean very little as an indicator 
spendable income. 
th for the factors which were 
in connection with the con- 
of the Key to Censumer Buy- 
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tors used were only two. One 
¥ factor-population, which is the 
ic factor we have representing 
of human animals. These fig- 
compiled by the Government 
years with scientifically pro- 
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jected estimates from year to year be- 
tween census periods. There are about 
35 per cent of all the states in the United 
States that conduct a state census be- 
tween the Federal Census periods, so 
we have a fairly accurate estimate each 
year of population. 

The quality factor used is the number 
of income tax returns: we do not use 
the amount of income tax paid or the 
amount of income on which taxes have 
been paid for these are not as good 
barometers of consumer wealth as the 
number of people reporting incomes. The 
reason for this is that an income of 
$40,000 offers only a slightly better mar- 
ket for general merchandise than an 
income of $5,000. 

The number of income tax returns is 
not infallible as a factor. It is, however, 
the most accurate guide we have in 
segregating those people who have a 
given amount of money coming in every 
year from those people who have not. 
It is the most direct factor indicating 
active wealth. It is flexible in that if 
the number of incomes over $10,000 are 
used it acts as a still finer segregation 
of the quality of the market. The cor- 
rection of the chief objections to this 
factor as a wealth factor is in the power 
of the Internal Revenue Department, 
with the tendency of raising the mini- 
mum tax requirements we find that 
fewer people are reporting income taxes 
each year. This situation would auto- 
matically be corrected if all people who 
made $1,000 a year or more income were 
forced to report that income to the Gov- 
ernment without necessarily affecting the 
minimum on which an income tax should 
be paid. 

A good way to judge factors that 
might be valuable to include in any buy- 
ing power index is to apply them to an 
individual prospect. For example, pros- 
pect A is a literate native white. He 
lives in a house that has a telephone in 
it (the house may be a boarding house), 
is also wired for electricity. There is 
a bank two blocks away. He has a 
savings and a bank account. 

Prospect B paid an income tax on 
$10,000. The question is whether or not 
the indirect evidence of buying ability 
of prospect A is worth more to the sales- 
man in soliciting his business than the 
direct evidence of an annual income of 
prospect B. Why strive to arrive at 
some formula based on circumstantial 
evidence which will approximate direct 
evidence when we already have direct 
evidence. I believe that more informa- 
tion on income tax returns in a more 
usable form would be far more valuable 
to business in general as a guide to its 
effort than all of the indirect evidence 
put together. 


ARMSTRONG FIGURES TOLD 


103,000 Inches Placed in Spring Cam- 
paign—Tie-Up Equalled 35% 


Armstrong linoleum retailers who 
placed more than 37,000 inches of tie-up 
advertising in the daily newspapers dur- 
ing the spring campaign this year reached 
about 35 per cent of the company’s own 
total for advertising, figures supplied to 
Eprtor & PusiisHeEr this week by S. E. 
Conybeare, advertising manager of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, disclose. 
These show that the Armstrong ran a 
total of 586,040 lines of advertising in 
the five-week campaign in the larger 
cities and a total of 856,520 lines in the 
four-week campaign in smaller cities, for 
a grand total of 1,442,560 lines, or more 
than 103,000 inches. 

Figures supplied by Mr. Conybeare 
also show that the advertising was placed 
in 209 newspapers in 164 cities. In ad- 
dition the company supplied newspaper 
window trims, and loaned displays to 
about 875 stores. 


TO VISIT NEW YORK 


The South Carolina Press Association 
will sail from Charleston, July 24, for a 
cruise to New York. During the trip the 
annual convention will be held on ship- 
bodrd. Program for the convention is 
not yet completed. 
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TEXAS LEADS SOUTH in MANUFACTURING 














MONEY IS PLENTIFUL IN 
PROSPERITY LAND 


Merchants of Fort Worth and West Texas report that 
more money is being paid over the counter than ever 
before at this season of the year. 


Crop prospects now are such that it looks as though 
the West Texas farmer and ranchman are going to be 
in better financial condition this coming Winter than 
ever before. 


Cattlemen have the best outlook in years. 


The Dairying industry and its allied interests are 
rapidly becoming a wealth producing factor in Pros- 
perity Land. 


The Oil and Gas qutlook is much better and increased 
production is already under way. 


PROSPERITY LAND is an empire of Oil, Cattle and 
Grain. Business is good. Nothing flashy or unsteady 
but just a steady, healthful increase along all lines. 


If you want to get in on this and get your share it 
can be done easily. The paper that has the largest 
circulation in Texas is THE paper that is best known 
and has nearly all its circulation in Prosperity Land. 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS or SCHEMES 


JUST A NEWSPAPER 





More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday 
Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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W. SHEEHAN, SOUTHERN 
EDITOR, DIES AT 54 


Was Former Editor and Part Owner 
of Montgomery Advertiser— 
Suffered Paralytic Stroke 
in 1925 


Capt. William Thomas Sheehan, 54, 
former editor and part owner of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, died 
July 5, after an illness which first at- 
tacked him in October, 1925, at which 
time he suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
He had recovered sufficiently to be again 
on the streets, although he had definitely 
retired from the newspaper business when 
he sold his interest jn the Advertiser to 
his partner, Victor H. Hanson. 

The illness which resulted directly in 
Capt. Sheehan’s death was said by 
physicians to be uremic poisoning and 
not another stroke. 

Within a few months after his first 
illness Capt. Sheehan returned to his 
professional work, contributing editorials 
and special articles to a personal column 
on the editorial page. 

Capt. Sheehan was born Jan. 8, 1874, 
at Eufaula, Ala., a member of a family 
prominent for many years in the history 
of central amd southern Alabama. He 
was the first member of the Eufaula 
Rifles, which military company he had 
assisted in organizing, to volunteer for 
service in the Spanish-American War, 
and served throughout the period as first 
sergeant of Company G., Second Ala- 
bama Regiment of Volunteers. He was 
twice elected to a lieutenantcy of the 
company and remained with the national 
guard until 1907, when he retired as a 
Colonel. 

Returning from the war he joined the 
Birmmgham Age-Herald as a reporter, 
later being associated with former 
Governor Will D. Jelks in the Eufawa 
Times and News. In November, 1899, 
he joined the staff of the Montgomery 
Journai and in 1902 joined the Advertiser 
as a reporter. 

For two years he was assigned to the 
state capitol and in 1904 became staff 
correspondent. In 1907 he became asso- 
ciate editor under the late Maj. William 
Wallace Screws, holding that position un- 
til the latter’s death in 1913, when he 
became editor-in-chief. 

In 1915 Capt. Sheehan and Charles 
H. Allen purchased a one-half interest 
in the Advertiser from Frank P. Glass 
and Sheehan became president of the 
company, retaining the editorship. He 
continued as editor-in-chief until his re- 
tirement in July, 1926. 

As capitol reporter Capt. Sheehan be- 
came widely acquainted with the public 
men of the state, and quickly established 
his reputation as one of the best re- 
porters of his time. 

An indefatigable student of history and 
general literature, Capt. Sheehan was a 
remarkably well informed man when he 
assumed the editorship of the Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

He quickly became established as one 
of the most virile editorial writers on 
the southern press. He was a man 0’ 
strong convictions and fine courage, a 
prolific writer who was devoted to the 
best traditions of his calling in all of its 
phases. 


OZARK HUMORIST DIES 





Tom P. Morgan, of Rogers, Ark., Well- 
Known for K. C. Star Contributions 


Tom P. Morgan, 60, noted Ozark 
humorist and contributor to the Kansas 
City Star, Country Gentleman, Life, 
Judge and other publications, died at his 
home in Rogers, Ark., July 7 

In his late boyhood Mr. Morgan 
joined Payton’s dramatic troupe and be- 
came a clown. In 1890 he moved to 
Rogers with his father and operated a 
book and stationery store. One of his 
best known humorous characters was 
“Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge,” long 
a fixture in the Kansas City Star’s 
“Starbeam” column. 

One of Mr. Morgan’s best friends was 
Will Rogers. Mr. Morgan never 
married. 
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CHARLES E. OWEN 


Noted Chicago Reporter Dies at 33— 
Exposed Gangsters 


Charles E. Owen, one of the best 
known newspaper reporters in Chicago 
until ill health overtook him about a year 
ago, died July 5 at the age of 33. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Martha 
Owen, and two small sons, Charles E. 
Owen, Jr. and Robert Owen. In recent 
years he had been employed by the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and at other times was 
on the staffs of the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

Owen was the man, who, more than 
any other, was responsible for the 
merciless exposure of Chicago’s gangsters 
and racketeers. 

Outside of his gangland exposures, 
numerous other “beats” marked his career 
on the Daily News. Chief among these 
was the running down of evidence on 
which Governor Small of Illinois was 
indicted and tried for alleged jury-fixing 
in his acquittal of the charge of misus- 
ing state funds while state treasurer. 
Owen himself testified at the second trial, 
in which the governor also was acquitted 
of the charge. 

The reportorial feat of which he was 
proudest was the tracing of Spurgin, 
runaway bank president, to the camp of 
Pancho Villa, the bandit chief, in the 
wilds of Mexico. In a tip that Spurgin 
had fled there with $1,000,000 loot and 
had paid part of it to Villa for a safe 
hiding place, Owen hunted down Mazie 
Belmont, whom Spurgin had left behind 
in Chicago, and took her with him to 
Mexico. He went on alone to Villa’s 
retreat. The bandit chief welcomed him 
and entertained him royally, but stead- 
fastly declined to give up Spurgin. 


WILLIAM F. BOGART 


Veteran with 50 Years’ Service on S. 
F. Examiner Dies at 75 


William F. Bogart, former financial 
manager of the San Francisco Examiner, 
died in San Francisco, July 7, at the age 
of 75. For more than 50 years he was 
a member of the business staff of the 
Examiner. 

Mr. Bogart was born in Oyster Bay, 
L. IL, on Sept. 11, 1852. In 1872 he 
became associated with the late United 
States Senator George Hearst, who pur- 
chased the Examiner on Oct. 30, 1880. 
To Senator Hearst, Mr. Bogart, affec- 
tionately called “Bogie,” was always “My 
Boy,” and to William Randolph Hearst 
he was “Uncle.” 

He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Ida 
Bogart. The funeral was held July 9. 


HONOR PRESTON’S MEMORY 


Admirers of the late Keith Preston, 
conductor of the “Hit or Miss” column 
in the Chicago Daily News and literary 
editor of that nomena: at the time of 
his death on July 7, 1927, gathered on 
the first anniversary of his passing to 
pay tribute to his memory. Services were 
held in St. Stephen’s Episcopal church, 
the Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, known 
as “Friar Tuck” to “Hit or Miss” read- 
ers, officiating. Among those in attend- 
ance were the widow and mother of Mr. 
Preston. 





YOUTH COMMITS SUICIDE 


After notifying the police department 
where he could be found, Grady M. 
Anderson, 17, Anderson, Tex., corre- 
spondent for the weekly edition of the 
Brownwpod (Tex.) Bulletin, shot and 
killed himself at Brownwood at midnight, 
July 2. Young Anderson visited the 
offices of the Bulletin the morning before 
he was found dead, and spent two hours 
writing his own funeral arrangements. 
The notes were found after his death. 





RODERIC MATHESON 


Roderic Matheson, Tokio correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, died, July 10, 
at Karuizawa, Japan. He had been ill 
for several months. Mr. Matheson went 
to Japan in 1917, after several years as 
managing editor Honolulu Advertiser. In 
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Japan he became associate publisher of 
the Japan Times. He lived for years in 
a Japanese home, learned the language 
and traveled extensively in the Far East. 


GEORGE HIBBARD 


George Hibbard, 70, literary editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News for many 
years, died recently in his home there 
after a long illness. He was a classmate 
of Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard, be- 
ing graduated in 1880 from that univer- 
sity. He was a contributor to numerous 
magazines. Edward H. Butler, publisher 
of the Evening News, was a pall bearer. 


Obituary 


ILLIAM E. FAULKENDER, 65, 

for several years editor of the Hunt- 
ingdon (Pa.) Evening Journal, died at 
his home in that place after a short ill- 
ness. His wife, a son and a daughter 
survive. He served a term as register 
and recorder for the county. In early 
life he taught school. 


CuarRLes Provo, an employe of the 
composing room of the Olean (N. Y.) 
Times for many years, died in the 
printers’ home in Colorado Springs after 
a long illness. The body was brought to 
Nunda, N. Y., for burial. 

James N. Fioyp, member of the edi- 
torial staff, Salt Lake Tribune, died last 
week in a local hospital. He was born 
in Maine in 1885. 

Mrs. ANNA Kastner, mother of Jack 
Kastner, sports editor of the Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald, died in Rochester, N. 
Y., recently, following a heart attack. 

E. T. Kimparz, 65, former editor of 
the Virden (Ill.) Record and former 
postmaster, died suddenly in his home in 
Jensen, Fla. June 30. He was editor 
of the Record 20 years, but had lived in 
Florida the last 10 years. His wife and 
a daughter survive. 

Croyp Gray, 55, of Booneville, Ark., 
committed suicide by shooting, Saturday 
night, June 30. Mr. Gray was owner of 
the Booneville Progress, although not 
directly connected with the paper at the 
time of his death. Despondency over 
continued ill health is thought to have 
been the cause of his act. He is survived 
by his wife and five children. 

Mrs. Mary L. Green, for several 
years librarian of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, died July 9, in Fairview Park 
Hospital, after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. She had been connected with 
the paper’s library for about eight years. 

J. D. Moyer, 61, editor of the Honey 
Grove (Tex.),Citizen, died last week of 
heart disease. 

Tom C. Snyper, 58, publisher and edi- 
tor of papers in Belmont, Wis. and Cuba 
City, Wis., for the last 35 years, died 
July 2 in Belmont, Wis. He was post- 
master there. His son, Will C. Snyder, 
is editor of the Delaware County Radio, 
Manchester, Iowa, and another son, 
Howard, is postmaster at Earlville. 

W. L. Stmpson, 41, editor of the Rolla 
(Mo.) News, died July 3. Funeral serv- 
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ices were at Rolla July 6. His wife ang 
nine children survive. | 
W. A. Trice, 88, former owner of the 
Linn County Clarion at Mound City 
Kan., and father of Fred C. Trigg 
Kansas correspondent for the Kg 
City Star, Thomas E. Trigg, owner anJ 
editor of the Elgin (Kan.) Journal, ap 
C, J. Trigg, Kansas City, former pn 
paper man, died at the home of his gg 
ae Trigg in Elgin, July 1. Jug 
Trigg was tor 30 years an active 
in Kansas political and newspaper lif 
Ben W. Warpven, 49, for 
photographer on the Columbus Ohat 
Journal and a widely known artist, qj 
a few days ago at his home in Colum} 
He had been ill with influenza. 


Joun B. Lirticx, of Zanesville, ¢ 
brother of W. O. Littick, publisher of ¢ 
Zanesville Times-Recorder and Sig 
died this week at the home of 
daughter at Omega, 

Joun G. Snyver, 61, veteran printer th 
the Chicago Daily News, died at his 
mer home at Talman, Mich., July rn 
of heart disease. He had been in o 
tinuous service in the composing row, 
of the News since September, 1886, } 
was a friend of Eugene Field and Georn! 
Ade, who swapped stories and tobec 
in the composing room when the th Th 
were on the staff. abi 

Geratp E. Sutiivan, 70, of Washinllgo 
ton, D. C., former city editor of dint 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and former o 
of the Englewood (Ill.) Times, d@iyel 
July 1, in a hospital in Akron, 0, Bior 
a broken neck, received when his aufisive 
mobile turned over in a ditch near Mi wee 
dina the same day. Sullivan had @ late 
sided in Washington for six years. Mi ther 
Sullivan, who was in the car with Mas : 
husband, suffered several broken riba whi 

J. D. Wison, pioneer printer of Oi stru 
homa, and for the last ten years { 
man of the composing room of the (gpey 
cotah McIntosh County Democrat, ¢ 
recently in Okmulgee. 
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If you have not seen 
our new Sunday 
Magazine, write or 
wire for proofs. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Article XIII of a Series—“The Short Work Week” 
By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 


Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epiror & Pustisuer) 


























HE struggle for the shorter work 
week in the printing trade which 
gst the International Typographical 
Tnion $20,000,000 in trying to estab- 
fsh a 44-hour week in the commercial 
gops, was but the beginning of an effort 
~ provide work for the increasing 
mmber of journeymen who were be- 
ming members of the International 


on. 
The officials of that Union foresaw 
fat by reason of consolidations and 
mergers of newspapers and magazines, 
tere might come a time when there 
wuld be a surplusage of labor, particu- 
rly if such surplusage in the news- 
Maper branch were supplemented by a 
C dep ession in general business, which 
(Hyould affect the job-printing industry. 
The resultant idleness of any consider- 
aie number of journeymen printers 
ould be a severe drain on the local and 
iternational treasuries and might prove 
inducement to unemployed printers to 
sek open shop employment or to work 
for less than union scales. The expen- 
sve method of cutting down the work 
week was thereupon inaugurated. The 
International Typographical Union since 
thn has bent its energies to regaining 
a many as possible of the job shops 
which it had lost in the 44 hour 
struggle. 

The effect of super-machinery on em- 
ployment arrested the attention of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
Atlantic City Convention in 1925. Labor 
saving machinery, high speed production, 
ive labor, all would have a tendency 
to restrict the number of jobs to go 
around unless there were a curtailment 
of hcurs, whereupon the new campaign 
for the further reduction in the hours of 
work per week received fresh impetus 
and talk of a 40 hour week made itself 
hard. The convention made this declara- 
ton: 
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“We hold that the best interests of 
wage earners, as well as the whole social 
group are served by increasing produc- 
tion in quality as well as quantity and 
by high wage standards which assure 
stained purchasing power to the 
workers and, therefore, higher national 
sandards for the environment in which 
they live and the means to enjoy cultural 
portunities. We declare that wage re- 
ttions produce industrial and social un- 
tt and that low wages are not con- 
tive to low production costs. We 
upon wage earners everywhere that 
oppose all wage reductions and that 
"urge upon management the elimina- 
h of wastes in production in order that 
ailing Prices may be lower and wages 
her. 
To this report an amendment was 
opted so as to include not only the 
westion for constantly increasing 
s, but also a suggestion for a con- 
amt and continuing reduction in the 
r t of hours that make up a work- 
ay. 

report concluded with this state- 


“Social inequality, industrial instability, 
injustice must increase unless the 
cers’ real wages, the purchasing 
tr of their wages, coupled with a 
inuing reduction in the number of 
making up the working day, are 
ssed in proportion to man’s in- 
ng power of production.” 

The Photo-Engravers Unions through- 
the country have established a maxi- 
m of a 44-hour week for day work 
a 40 to 42-hour week for night 


At the Colorado Springs Convention 
the International Typographical Union, 
: tmber, 1926, a resolution was intro- 
which provided that on May 1, 
the maximum working day on daily 
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newspapers should be 7 hours, day work, 
or 42 hours a week, and 6 hours, night 
work, or 36 hours a week, and although 
the proposal was reported upon unfavor- 
ably by the Committee on Resolutions, 
some delegates expressed themselves as 
favoring the proposition and declared 
that some day such legislation would be 
adopted. 

The contract made in June, 1926, by 
the commercial shop employers of Chi- 
cago with their printers provides for a 
40-hour week tor night work com- 
mencing June, 1928. 

Whether the employers get an in- 
creased production or not, the inevitable 
effect of the shortening of hours will 
be an increase in the payroll growing 
out of the enlarged number of men em- 
ployed, the increased volume of overtime, 
and the increase in the hourly rate neces- 


sary to continue high wages for the 
shorter hours. 
William Green, President of the 


American Federation of Labor declared 
to President Coolidge in August, 1926, 
that organized labor is about to move 
for a reduction of the hours of labor, 
beginning with industries in which there 
is an  over-production. The logical 
remedy in such cases is, he declared, a 
reduction of the working hours. 


In September, 1926, Henry Ford an- 
nounced a 5-day week in his plant but 
did not commit himself granting 6 days’ 
pay for the 5-day week. He promised, 
however, to apply the week’s pay to cer- 
tain of his employes who showed the 
necessary amount of production. 

Matthew Woll, President of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, sum- 
marized the attitude of the convention 
of the American ‘Federation of Labor 
held in Detroit in September, 1926, on 
the shorter work week as follows: 

*“The convention declared for the 

gradual reduction of the working hours 
to give the masses time and opportunity 
to use commodities of modern industry. 
The convention announced that ‘for 
economic as well as humanitarian rea- 
sons the time has arrived when the num- 
ber of days worked per week should be 
reduced.’ Already a number of organ- 
izations and trades are observing the 
five-day-work-week. This declaration 
presages a constantly increasing pressure 
on the part of American trade unions for 
the gradual reduction of the work week. 
This development is in marked contrast 
with the present struggle of all European 
workers and labor movements to main- 
tain or secure the eight-hour day for six 
days a week. 
_ “In addition, labor expressed the be- 
lief that not only must the work-week 
be reduced, but wages likewise must in- 
crease to bring the purchasing power of 
the masses into proper and co-ordinate 
relation to production. It was held 
essential that the masses have the neces- 
sary free time and means to enable them 
to use the commodities of modern indus- 
try and thus prevent rapidly succeeding 
and grave cycles of unemployment. 

“It is a fact that man’s power to pro- 
duce has at a rapidly increasing ratio out- 
stripped the real wage paid. There must 
be a market which can purchase the 
product of our industries. That market 
is regulated by one basic strength—the 
real wages received by the workers.” 
oat”? American Photo-Engraver, November, 


(Article XIV by Mr. Lowenstein will appear 
next week.) 


A. A. A. A. BOARD MEETING 


The board of directors of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 
hold its regular quarterly board meeting 
July 16 and 17 in the New York offices. 
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uality Circulation 


Gives greater and greater 
gains to the 


Boston Transcript 


June 1928 Year to Date 
Total Display Total Display 
GAINED GAINED 


35,343 lines || 264,897 lines 
A RECORD FOR THE SIX MONTHS 


Month after month, gain upon gain in adver- 
tising lineage—National, Local, Total Dis- 
play. Impressive, consistent growth, based 
on an increasing recognition of the value of 
quality in circulation. 


Gains made against the trend in Boston 
newspapers (dailies and Sundays combined) 
—all of which except the Transcript showed 
substantial losses for the first six months. 


The responsiveness of Transcript readers— 
their buying ability and buying willingness— 
have caused this remarkable gowth. The 
typographical appearance—the page make-up 
which gives every advertisement high visi- 
bility—the editorial content of the paper— 
give unique effectiveness to the sales message 
of advertisers. 


A glance at the Transcript shows that it is 
edited for those who are educated to the best 
—for those who appreciate the finer things 
and have:the means of obtaining them. For 
those with the more direct financial, business 
and social interests. 

Note the space devoted to wool, cotton, steel. 
To music, drama, literature. To financial 
markets, world politics and world sports. To 
college activities, women’s clubs and social 
affairs. 

To reach the class to whom the Boston 
Transcript intimately appeals; to deliver 
your sales message to them in the evening 
when they are most receptive; to have their 
huge buying reflected in your sales figures, 
choose as your Boston medium, Boston’s 
Best Paper. 


Boston £vening Cranscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
Wall Street Representative 
JOSEPH A. KLEIN 
42 Broadway 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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DETROIT FUN APLENTY 
FOR I. A. A. DELEGATES 


Concerts, Boat Rides, Dashes in De- 
troit River Races, and Radio 
Helped Exposition Keep 
Hours Occupied 


Detroit, July 11.—Entertainment fea- 
tures were provided on a lavishly efficient 
scale by the Detroit committee. Early 
arrivals for the I. A. A. convention, 
numbering about 2,000, were taken in 
buses and private automobiles on Sun- 
day afternoon for a 20-mile drive to the 
great estate of George C. Booth, presi- 
dent of the Detroit News. They were 
permitted to explore the grounds and 
buildings of the estate, Cranbrook, which 
has been dedicated by Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
to the city of Detroit. They were priv- 
ileged to hear a concert by the Detroit 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and were served 
an al fresco luncheon in a_ spacious 
pavilion. 

The Detroit newspapers took charge of 
the party Monday evening, two steamers 
being chartered by the News, Free Press, 
and Times, to carry the delegates on a 
two-hour boatride to Bob-Lo Island, an 
amusement resort near the mouth of the 
Detroit River. Here dancing and re- 
freshments, as well as all amusement con- 
cessions, were dispensed to the visitors. 

Tuesday evening, after the club presi- 
dents had named the next convention 
city, the entire convention enjoyed a 
Radio evening in the great auditorium of 
the Masonic Temple. Most of the 5,000 
seats were occupied when Graham Mac- 
Namee, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany announcer, took charge of the pro- 
gram. Speakers included Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, editor of the Grand 
Rapids Herald, and Henry J. Allen, 
former governor of Kansas and recently 
appointed editor and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee-News. Mr. MacNamee was 
master of ceremonies and the program 
under the general direction of Gordon W. 
Kingsbury of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, included orchestral selections by 
the Bristol-Myers Ipana_ troubadours; 
songs by the J. L. Hudson Company male 
quartette ; poems by Edgar A. Guest, De- 
troit Free Press poet and humorist; solos 
by Frances Louis Block, operatic con- 
tralto; and more music by the Goldkette 
Victor Recording Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Jean Goldkette. 

Following the radio program, delegates 
were given a preview of a film “With 
Camera and Rifle in British East Africa,” 
giving startling views of the recent trip of 
Frederick C. Patterson, president of the 
Nationa! Cash Register Company. The 
Screen Advertisers Association co-op- 
erated in showing the film. 

Luncheons were given for the delegates 
from overseas by the General Motors 
Corporation and by the Graham-Paige 
Corporation, and the women attending 
their Federation convention had to rise 
early several mornings to attend break- 
fasts arranged by the Detroit advertising 
women. Newspaper men _ representing 
members of the Hundred Thousand Group 
also talked intimate affairs at a Tuesday 
morning breakfast. 

Trips through the Ford plant at River 
Rouge and through the General Motors 
proving ground were taken by numerous 
delegates, and for the more adventurous 
souls there were speed boat rides on the 
Detroit River furnished by the Detroit 
entertainment committee, and airplane 
rides in the Des Moines Register’s plane, 
“Good News,” under the command of 
Harry T. Watts, business manager of that 
newspaper. 

Wednesday night was given over en- 
tirely to visits to the Advertising Exposi- 
tion, housed in six separate halls of the 
Masonic Temple, in which all sessions of 
the convention were held. More than 
250 separate exhibits of all forms of ad- 
vertising and promotion were shown. 
Striking exhibits were arranged for the 
cities of Chicago, Cincinnati, and New 
Orleans. The Advertising Clubs of Can- 
ada united to take one entire end of Sec- 
tion A, showing publications and adver- 
tising products of firms participating in 
organized Canadian advertising. The 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers had another 
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side of the A section, dominated by their 
light-house trademark, United Press re- 
ports were received on two automatic 
printers and displayed on mammoth bul- 
letin boards. Weather news from other 
cities was especially interesting to the 
visitors who, according to their kindly 
hosts, arrived simultaneously with the 
first really hot weather the city has felt 
this year. The temperature ranged dur- 
ing the day from 78 to 94, but a breeze 
from the river made hotel rooms and 
shaded streets comfortable. 





STELZLE REPORTS ON 
CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


I. A. A. Department President Praises 
Newspaper Advertising Clubs 
and Press Services for 
Support 


Unusual success in the promotional 
activities of the Church Advertising De- 
partment of the International Advertis- 
ing Association was reported by Charles 
Stelzle, president of the department at a 
business meeting July 10, during the an- 
nual convention of the I. A. A. at De- 
troit. Newspapers, advertising clubs, 
press associations and radio were given 
credit for co-operation with the depart- 
ment in its church promotion campaign. 

Mr. Stelzle’s report, in part, follows: 

“The local advertising clubs connected 
with the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation were asked to designate a week 
as ‘Church Advertising Week,’ during 
which they would conduct conferences 
for the ministers in their areas and dis- 
cuss church advertising methods. These 
clubs were sent an address prepared by 
the president of the department on vari- 
ous forms of church advertising, in- 
cluding paid newspaper space, letters, 
posters, the radio, and motion pictures. 

“The New York Advertising Club set 
aside Wednesday, Dec. 14, for the ob- 
servance of ‘Church Advertising Week,’ 
when a luncheon was given to repre- 
sentative clergymen of the city. A num- 
ber of competitions were planned, one of 
which was the writing of a 100-word 
article by the ministers about the Church 
and Religion. Dr. W. Russel Bowie, 
rector of Grace Church, New York, was 
awarded the prize—a gold-mounted foun- 
tain pen inscribed with his name—and his 
article was widely printed by the daily 
newspapers and the religious press. 

“The major radio stations throughout 
the country are,more and more broad- 
casting sacred music and messages. 

“The daily newspapers, as well as the 
Associated Press, the United Press and 
other news distributing agencies, have 
been most sympathetic in printing news 
stories, editorials, and feature articles 
furnished by the department. Growing 
out of this co-operation is a decided in- 
crease in the interest in religious news. 
Many of the newspapers have appointed 
special men to head religious depart- 
ments, and the appearance of full page 
paid church advertisements is now com- 
mon throughout the country. 

“The unusual success ot the various 
activities of the Church Advertising De- 
partment clearly demonstrates the fact 
that to promote the church effectively as 
an organization, it requires the same 
kind of a program and campaign plan 
which advertising men ordinarily set up 
for promoting anything else which has 
to do with human relationships and 
human appeals, because the same prin- 
ciples of psychology are necessary in ad- 
vertising the church as those used in a 
sales promotion campaign in connection 
with other objects that have to do with 
human needs. 

“The work of the Department is quite 
different from that of any other con- 
nected with the I. A. A. It is not in 
any sense commercial. 

“Last year, the Department came to 
the convention with unpaid bills amount- 
ing to approximately $1,000. These were 
paid by the I. A. A., although it will be 
remembered that contributions - amount- 
ing to about $6,000 were made by the 
officers of the department. This -year, 
we are glad to report a small balance in 
the treasury, with all’ bills paid.” 
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AGENCY PRESIDENT SAILS 














Photo 
president of the Rudolph Guenther. 


shows Rudolph Guenther, 
Russell Law financial advertising 
agency, New York, just before sail- 
ing on the Reliance recently for a 
vacation in Europe. 





I. A. A. ADOPTS GOVERNING 
BOARD PLAN 


(Continued from page 4) 





nominating committee of the Association, 
a warm debate marked the contest for 
the highest office, Mr. Younggreen who 
was the runner-up to President Wood- 
bridge at the Denver convention, had a 
majority in the committee, but the 
friends of Francis H. Sisson of New 
York, treasurer of the I. A. A., and of 
Gilbert T. Hodges of the New York 
Sun, president of the Advertising Club 
of New York, made a strong fight for 
their nomination. Both withdrew in the 
interest of harmony and Mr. Sisson was 
nominated for a three-year term on the 
Board of Governérs. The New York 
Club received a place on the list of offi- 
cers in the nomination of Mr. Swartz to 
succeed Mr. Sisson as treasurer and at 
adjournment the spirit of peace was ap- 
parently supreme. 

Another and more colorful contest 
marked the Tuesday evening meeting of 
the Board of Club Presidents, a formal 
banquet at the new Detroit Leland Hotel. 
Here Germany fought it out with Miami 
and Minneapolis. 

The Tuesday general session presided 
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over by Homer J. Buckley of Chicagy 
began with an address by E. St. Elm 
Lewis of Detroit. 

“We are entering upon a new era of 
advertising,” said Mr. Lewis. “The off. 
cial attitude of the business man of today 
is one of doubt, an attitude created by 
the constant changes recurring in all jp. 
dustry. Business is no longer atisfief 
with eloquent opinions. It is asking 
what are the results of advertising, ang 
how you, the advertising experts, know 
what the results are. Thus, we se 
created research departments. It is noy 
recognized that the consumer is the final 
testing laboratory of business.” 





Mr. Sisson, whose address schedule 
for Monday was transferred to Tuesday 
by the length of the first day’s program 


took as his topic the new competition 
between industries for the consumer’ 
dollar. 


“Today particularly invites the adver. 
tiser to lay up stores of goodwill and 
prestige for future markets,” he said, 
“Now is the time for advertising to be 
informative and educational, to help 
create new standards of living, to 
stabilize markets, to make life more 
comfortable and attractive. The future 
task of advertising is to extend markets 
still further through improved methods 
and technique, rather than by mere in- 
creases in advertising appropriations 
that will bring increased sales only at 
the penalty of rising sales costs.” 

Distribution rather than production 
presents the great question of business 
today, according to Dr. Frank W. Sur- 
face, assistant director in charge oi 
domestic commerce of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He referred to the 
census of distribution taken by the de/ 
partment for 11 American cities with 
population of more than 6,500,000. He 
Stated that the census revealed great 
variations in the cost of distribution 
among stores of different kinds and such 
great variation in profit per dollar ex- 
pended on employment that the whold 
question presents grave aspects to re 
tailers, manufacturers, and the advertis} 
ing forces in charge of their appeal tq 
the public. Dr. Surface declared thal 
Secretary Hoover has recommended td 
Congress that a complete national censu 
of distribution be made in 1930. 

“Advertising In A Buyer’s Market,’ 
was the subject of Dr. Hollis Godfrey; 
president of the Engineering Economics 
Foundation, of Boston. 

“Since 1922 the United States has seed 
the appearance of a condition which ha 
appeared but once before in its history,} 
Dr. Godfrey said. “The per capitd 
growth of wealth of its people has slowed 
down gradually and that change affected 
almost all who make or sell goods. Onl) 
once before since the industrial revolu 
tion has the curve of rising wealth turned 
downward—between 1870 and 1880 just 
preceding the great quantity productio 
period just past. Machines have no 
outrun the needs of men.” 

Advertising which should have accel 
erated in the present buyer’s market has 
on the contrary shown a distinct reces 
sion, he declared. 
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EFFICIENT SERVICE 








Our services profitable to you when 
installing new plants or 


izing old ones. 


MIDWEST NEWSPAPERS PRINTERS SUPPLY 
& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1521 Tribune Tower 


Distributors—Goodyear Rubber Rollers, Felt and Rubber Press 
Blankets, Etc. 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


‘in PLANT LAYOUTS 
BY PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES 


Quotations furnished. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


6&6 TOURNALISM Today” (W. & G. 

Foyle, Ltd., London) is the title of 
a little handbook by Arthur Thorn, as- 
sistant professor of studies of the London 
School of Journalism. 

As this handbook was written with the 
needs of the beginner in journalism in 
mind, there is much material of the A. 
B. C. nature. But there are at the same 
time chapters which will interest every 
newspaper man. Such a chapter is the 
one bearing the head, “Big London 
Dailies.” ; 

Mr. Thorn includes in “Journalism 
Today” a chapter devoted to French 
journalism. Of special interest to pro- 
fessional first-nighters is the statement 
that in France the best paid member of 
the general staff is the dramatic critic. 
Mr. Thorn says that so important is the 
position which the critic of the drama 
occupies on the paper in Paris that “the 
time for going to press will be delayed 
to the last possible moment on the night 
of an important premiere.” 

The most important chapter, however, 
for the American reader, is that on 
American journalism. Of American 
journalism in general, the author of 
“Journalism Today” says: 

To this day the American newspaper has the 
reputation of the world for printing the most 
news—not always reliable—and giving in actual 
sive and paper-area the best value for the 
money. The amount of advertisements carried 
means so enormous a revenue that all sorts 
of risks and expense may be confidently in- 
curred. The American nation believed in ad- 
vertising long before we did, and in return 


newspaper proprietors were enabled to give the 
readers better value in news service. 


The author’s defense, if not justifica- 
tion of the scare-headings and sensational 
type of the American newspaper is amus- 
ing as well as instructive. According to 
Mr. Thosn, it is extremely important to 
remember that the American is a highly 
strung, excitable individual, a condition 
to be expected in a newly developed 
country which of necessity calls for “a 
lively paper to feed the flames of the 
excitable natures of its readers.” A 
bouquet is then handed to American re- 
porters for achievements in their race for 
exclusive news. 

The publishing house of W. & G. Foyle, 
Ltd., has also brought out the valuable 
booklet, “Free Lance Journalism and 
Short Story Writing” by Herbert John. 

* * * 


THE London world of letters is talking 
about “Third Leaders from the 
Times” (Edward Arnold & Co., London). 
One hears this volume spoken of not 
only in the Authors Club but also in the 
editorial rooms scattered along Fleet 
Street. 

The volume is a collection of essays 
which appeared in a daily column of the 
Times under the head, “The Third 
Leader,” which because of their unusual 
literary charm and diversity of subject 
matter seemed to deserve preservation in 
some permanent form. George Gordon, 
professor of English Literature at Ox- 
ford University, in his introduction, says 
that 13 years ago a similar collection of 
Third Leaders from the Times was offered 
to the public. The success of the enter- 
prise was so great that a second series 
seemed more than justified. 

These essays are not from the pen of 
one writer. They are the work of a 
number of writers, both on the staff of 
the Times and outside it. According to 
the author, they are “extemporal composi- 
tions written, for the most part, under 
the conditions of daily journalism, but 
they seem to have profited by all the ad- 
vantages of quick writing, and to have 
escapted all its grosser penalties.” This 
fact makes it all the more amazing that 
each one of the 116 essays contained in 
this book should be worthy of a place 
alongside anything from the pen of Ad- 
dison, Lamb or ‘any other essayist of any 
period, 


In attributing literary charm to the 
work of others, this Oxford professor 
has himself contributed one of the most 
readable bits in the whole book, and does 
not one whit fall below the standard of 
the following opening quoted in the in- 
troduction by way of an appetizer: 

There are many people now who like dirt, 
not on human beings, where they still call it 


dirt, but on pictures and other works of art, 
where they call it mellowness, 


The choice of topics is unusually 
catholic, ranging from tortoises, poke- 
bonnets, hot-water bottles, English lawns 
and old masters to village inns, the stellar 
system, winter walks and _ poulterers’ 
shopwindows. Life is portrayed both in- 
doors and out, with perhaps “an English 
leaning to the open air.” 

_ For the benefit of newspaper readers 
in America, I may say that the American 
publishers are Longmans, Green & Co. 

* + * 


OU may not care to wade through 

“New York Nights,” “The Side- 
walks of New York,” “The Gangs of 
New York,” and all the other your, 
my and our New York books of recent 
years, but you certainly should not over- 
look entirely “That’s New York” (Macy- 
Masius), written by Morris Markey and 
illustrated by Johan Bull. Here is a re- 
markably good book about the new New 
York with exciting glimpses of Jack 
Dempsey, John Roach Straton, Harlem, 
the East Side and Park Avenue. Here 
is something different. 

Mr. Markey writes of “Sin-derella’s 
Checks Appeal”—with apologies to Wal- 
ter Winchell; New Brunswick’s day in 
the lime light; bacchanalian orgies in 
that social convenience, the bathtub; our 
magnificent new movie palaces; adven- 
tures in the as yet unabandoned art of 
phrenology; Wall Street; Broadway, 
etc. 

Then Mr. Markey hands the profession 
this little bouquet : 


In observing this phenomenon, a celebrity 
in the making, one fact became more and 
more apparent: If the newspapers have lost 
their power to guide public opinion on earnest 
matters, if they can no longer direct elections 
or sway the public thoucht concerning foreign 
affairs, or persuade anybody to take seriously 


their economic programs, they can at least cre 
ate fame, 


But all this is beside the point. Hid- 
den well within its pages is a chapter, 
“Munsey, the Journalist”—purporting to 
be a true and honest estimate of the 
man who aroused much bitter enmity 
among the members of his profession. 

The author dwells at some length upon 
the animosities aroused by Mr. Munsey 
in his dealings with men. Mr. Markey 
records such stories as Mr. Munsey’s 
“peremptory order that all fat men, being 
inefficient and probably lazy, be expelled 
from the New York Sun staff,” his high- 
handed dismissal of three grey-haired 
men, his discharging an editor because 
of his youthfulness, etc. Just how true 
these stories are is a matter of debate. 

Mr. Markey’s final summing up of Mr. 
Munsey is: 


He was a green-grocer, cast by chance into 
the newspaper business. He broke men and he 
broke hig¢h-hearted enterprises, And his only 
contributions to journalism were a_ timidity 
in the face of truth, a dulling of imaginative 
vigor, an equivocating want of spirit, and a 
subservience to the stalest ideals of the me- 
diocre * * * The worst of Munsey’s influ- 
ence is upon the press of the hither country 
which, slow to change or to cast off old designs, 
will ‘persist for a painful time to follow his 
creed of commercialism, and _ self-satisfaction, 
and narrow dreams, and exaltation of the 
commonplace, 


I do not want to advance any brief for 
Frank A. Munsey or his journalistic 
policies. Without doubt, however, there 
has been a certain stretching of the facts, 
much in the manner of the illustrious 
Benvenuto Cellini whose encounter with 
one man in the telling often stretched 
itself to a dozen or more. 
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Once 


There Was 
a Steer 


that went all over the world. But 
not until after the meat was 


prepared for market. 


The fine hair in its ears went 
to Paris to be used in an artist’s 


““camel’s hair” brush. 


The shin bones went to Shef- 
field, England, where they 
became knife handles that were 
carried in men’s pockets to 
South Africa and London. 


The sinews and tendons went 
to Canada and Mexico — first 
boiled down into glue used in 
the manufacture of furniture. 


Every part of this steer went 
somewhere and was used—even 
tiny glands no bigger than peas 
went to pharmaceutical houses 


to be made into medicine. 


The farmer who raised this 
steer was glad to sell it to Swift 
& Company for a good cash price. 
If he had prepared it for market 
himself, it would not have been 
worthsomuch. Besides the meat, 
he could have saved only the 
hide and fats. All the rest of 
the steer would have been lost. 


Swift & Company handles 
thousands of animals daily and 
uses every part of them. Econ- 


omy results. 
You benefit by it. 


tion of a cent per pound 


Swift & Company 


Visitors are welcome at 
Swift & Company packing plants. 


Swift & 
Company’s profit from all 
sources amounts to only a frac- 
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N. Y. STATE DAILIES 
MEET IN BATAVIA 


Evolve Plan Whereby Journalism 
Students Must Serve Year on Paper 
Before Receiving Diploma 
—Gannett a Speaker 


Editor 





Continuing their efforts to raise the 
standards of journalism, members of the 
New York Associated Dailies at their 
midsummer meeting in Batavia this week, 
advanced a new plan for post graduate 
work for graduates of journalistic schools 
in this state. Should this plan be adopted 

rsons who are graduated from a New 

York state school of journalism would 
receive certificates instead of diplomas 
upon completion of their courses. The 
diploma would not be presented until the 
student had worked for a year on a news- 
paper, and had made a record satisfac- 
tory to his editor during that period. 

E. M. Waterbury of the Oswego 
Palladium, president of the association, 
will assemble a special committee in 
Syracuse in September to work out de- 
tails of this plan. It then will be pre- 
sented to the schools of journalism in 
the state for their consideration. 

This and other matters of importance 
occupied the attention of more than 50 
publishers and editors during a two day 
conference which began in Batavia, ad- 
journed to Stafford and was concluded in 
Rochester. 

Golf occupied the morning and after- 
noon of the first day. Wallace Odell of 
the Tarrytown News took first prize in 
the kicker’s handicap play which was 
prescribed for the tournament, winning 
the trophy offered by the Batavia News. 
Richard Dewitt of the Canandiagua Mes- 
senger and Henri M. Hall of the James- 
town Journal tied for second place. 

Dinner was served in the Stafford club 
with more than 100 association members, 
guests and their wives in attendance. A 
brief address by Frank E. Gannett of 
the Gannett newspapers completed the 
program. 

In his talk Mr. Gannett discussed 
frankly the trend of the times toward 
newspaper mergers. 

“It would be most unfortunate if a 
smali number of publishers should gain 
control of the press of this country and 
should endeavor to force their political 
views upon its inhabitants,” he said. “I 
have no sympathy for such a movement. 
In the case of our own newspapers we 
invariably give the local editor absolute 
freedom in his choice of the political 
faith of his journal.” 

In closing Mr. Gannett extended con- 
gratulations to the publishers of the 
Batavia News for the completion of 50 
years of successful journalism, the con- 
ference of the Associated Dailies being 
held in Batavia in honor of this anni- 
versary. 

A brief business session was held Tues- 
day morning in the Batavia club. A com- 
mittee headed by the president outlined 
a plan for the employment by the associa- 
tion of a full time field representative. 
On account of the cost of such an under- 
taking decision on the project was 
deferred until the annual meeting in 
Albany in February. 

Two papers were admitted to mem- 
bership the Oneida Dispatch and_ the 
Ogdensburg Republican-Journal. There 
are now 46 publications in the group. 

L. W. Griswold of the Batavia News 
was named chairman of a committee 
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which will draw up resolutions on the 
death of A. C. Kessinger of the Rome 
Sentinel and E. H. Clark of the Cortland 
Standard, both former association 
members. 


SWINDLERS’ CAREERS 


William Moss of N. Y. World Trailed 
Crook Five Months to Get Informa- 
tion Leading to Arrest in Sawyer’s 

Office—Paper Complimented 


“Sir” Richard Hargraves, who has a 
39-year criminal record, and Fred Dean, 
posing as his secretary, were sentenced 
to indeterminate terms in the penitentiary 
by Judge Max Levine of New York 
General Sessions Court, July 10, on in- 
formation obtained by William Watkins 
Moss, reporter for the New York World. 
The two criminals were convicted on a 
charge of attempting to swindle Philip 
Sawyer, New York architect. Hargraves 
is really Lionel Stagg, old-time confidence 
man, narcotic addict and swindler, while 
Dean is Frederick Gresheimer, ex-hus- 
band of Lilian Loraine, former Follies 
girl. 

Watkins had trailed Stagg and Gres- 
heimer at intervals since Jan. 24, and 
finally, acting on information obtained 
through a confidential source, reported 
to the police that the two would attempt 
to swindle Sawyer. Four detectives, 
headed by Lieut. James J. Coy, secreted 
themselves in Sawyer’s office and made 
the arrest. 

In passing sentence Judge Levine said: 

“T am happy at this moment to con- 
gratulate the World and the part its 
reporter has played in the apprehension 
of these two defendants who for many 
years have been mulcting the people of 
this city. The reporter deserves the 
commendation of the Court and I feel 
it is the duty of the Court to so com- 
mend him for the part he has played 
in unraveling this offense.” 

Stagg is said to have once been a re- 
porter in London, and newspapers have 
been his favorites in working swindling 


games. Posing as Sir George Wilson, 
British journalist, he swindled many 
wealthy Philadelphians, and finally 


landed in the Montgomery County jail 
at Norristown, Pa. 

At another time Stagg tried to pro- 
mote a “home for journalists” in New 
Jersey, and in 1903 the New York Tri- 
bune printed a warning that he was using 
its name to obtain money fraudulently 
from lawyers in Troy, N. Y. 

Among the people approached by Stagg 
and Gresheimer was Jesse H. Jones, pub- 
lisher of the Houston Chronicle. 

When word of the downfall of the 
bogus knight and his accomplice was re- 
ceived by Sir Harry Armstrong, British 
Consul General in New York, he made 
the following comment. 

“It was good work on the part of the 
World. I hope it will serve as a de- 
terrent to others who have been using 
titles to aid them in committing crimes.” 
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ST. JOHN IRVINE JOINS 
NEW YORK WORLD 


Noted Critic of London Observer 
Takes Alexander’s Woollcott’s Place 
—wWorld Congratulated by Amer- 
ican and Europeans 


St. John G. Irvine, dramatic critic of 
the London Observer, has joined the statt 
World as dramatie 


of the New York 
critic. With the 
start of the the- 
atrical season in 
the fall he will 
assume the place 
of Alexander 
Woollcott, former 
dramatic critic of 
the World, who 
has retired from 
newspaper work 
for a year, and 
is at present va- 
cationing in 
Europe. 

Mr. Irvine was 
born in Belfast, 
Ireland, 45 years 
ago. He has been identified with the 
theatre since boyhood and has written 
many famous plays, the foremost being 
“Jane Clegg,” “John Ferguson” and 
“Mixed Marriage.” The success of his 
plays have made him one of the outstand- 
ing figures of the English theatre. 

Five novels have also come from the 
pen of Mr. Irvine as well as numerous 
essays. Mr. Irvine has at various times 
been playwright, producer, manager and 
critic. 

Upon announcement of the engagement 
of Mr. Irvine, messages of congratula- 
tion poured into the office of the World 
from leading figures of the theatre in 
this country and Europe. Among them 
were, George Pierce Baker, Clayton 
Hamilton, Henry L. Mencken, George 
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Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd, Don Marquis 
Christopher Morley, Henry Seidel Canby, 
David Belasco, Arthur Hopkins. 
_From Europe came congratulations 
signed by Arnold Bennett, Noel Coward 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, Charles B 
Cochran, Bernard Shaw, William Somer. 
set Maugham, Sir Gerald Du Maurier 
Basil Dean and Sir Alfred Butt. , 


SPECIAL MOVIE TIE-UP 


_A 500 line advertisement of the Mark 
Strand Theatre in New York was tied 
up in a full page advertisement in the 
N ew York Times, July 11, with adver. 
tisements of restaurants and clothing 
shops, all copy being centered around the 
eight-column title “Lights of New York,” 
the name of a new talking moving picture 
running at the theatre. All advertisers 
paid their regular contract rates, the 
theatre paying the amusement rate. The 
cost of the caption at the top of the page 
was pro-rated among all the advertisers 
on the page. 





The Dallas 


Morning News 


The Dallas 


Journal (Evening) 


Completely cover the richest 
market area south of St. 
Louis. 


Use the combination rate— 
Save cost, save handling. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Representatives 
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Pittsburgh 
Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, th 
Chronicle Telegraph aa Sun in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 
day Post and Sunday Gazette 


Her in the Sunday morning 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST 


GROWING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


N .tional advertising representatives: Paul 
Bi ck, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Ce itury Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Blk ¢., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
mo \wealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 
is used by 
United States 
Washington, D. C. 
Ask them about it 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 111 West Weashing- 
ton Street 


New York: 47 West 34th St. 


San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 































THE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


know their newspapers. 


For years New York Depart- 
ment Stores have used more 
space in The Sun than in any 
other newspaper, morning or 
evening. 


The gift. Sun. 


New York 


Tue WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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NEW PRESS MAY REVOLU- 
TIONIZE PRINTING 








(Continued from page 11) 





jem then reduced itself to imtricate ques- 
tions of metallurgy and engineering, to 
diminate this warring of parts at high 


speeds. : 

“Obviously, paper itself imposes no 

limit upon production.” : 

Simply, if the machine is mechanically 
aalculated for precision at speed no 
greater strain is entailed in the web 
raising it from a speed of 30,000 impres- 
sons per hour to one of 60,000 than in 
raising it from 10,000 to 15,000. And the 
maintenance of any speed is a proposition 
of a small, constant application of energy, 
to overcome inertia and the drag of 
friction. 

The perfecting and testing of the neces- 

sary mechanisms for a perfect ensemble 
required years. But the problem had been 
gealized in advance of the need and “we 
were in no hurry,” Mr. Wood said. “We 
were more anxious to do a good job than 
ahasty one. As it turned out, we felt that 
the completion of the machine came just 
in the nick of time to meet the problems, 
now pressing, which confront the news- 
papers in the matter of size, circulation 
and the limited space in which the work 
has to be done. 
“The new press, I believed, must pro- 
vide for fine half-tone reproduction on 
newsprint. Not only has the half-tone 
become an essential on the news side; its 
we in advertising is increasing and will 
increase more rapidly as the methods of 
reproduction grow in effectiveness.” 

The old solution of the problem of 
printing was to use enough ink to fill up 
the valleys of the paper’s rough surface. 
The trouble with this solution is that 
ough ink to fill the valleys of the paper, 
also fills the valleys of the half-tone, dis- 
regarding the fact that the method used 
% much ink that it left the paper wet and 
lable to smut and offset. This made 
amuddy impression instead of a clear and 
sharp one. 

Mr. Wood's solution was to use enough 
printing pressure on the paper to iron 
down its hills and make the printing sur- 
face a plane, at the same time using a very 
thin film of ink which could not clog the 
sreen of the cut, or spread under pres- 
wre. The problem thus almost solved 
itsif. The reduction of the ink film to an 
amost negligible minimum, permitted a 
harper impression. 

The negligible ink film is still opaque. 
As Mr. Wood says, a bucket of ink is no 
Wacker than the printing film—provided 
to tiny valleys of white show between 
the peaks which the printing cylinder 
tuches. Department stores, anxious to 
rt high quality half-tone work into their 
advertising, are already co-operating with 
tim, Mr. Wood says, preparing for the 








tay when his machine will be available. 

“This is the first press ever made as a 
irect child of scientific research,” the 
tventor claims. “Forty-seven separate 
tyentions have been consolidated into 
me large invention. Not one thing in it 





| Average Net Paid Circulation 
| for June 

|Evening . . .257,774 
| Morning .. .251,610 


| Sunday .. ..292,697 
| Weekly Star 464,197 
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was made by rule of thumb—not one 
mechanism but has resulted from research 
from thorough scientific investigation.” 

And that is where the story of Mr. 
Wood's Plainfield laboratory begins. The 
laboratory has one hard and fast rule— 
“The fact first, the theory afterward.” 
Not one thing is taken for granted; 
principles are never allowed to stand in 
the way of research. So often experi- 
ment shows that some perfectly accurate 
universally accepted principle carries a 
joker. 

“By experiment we have learned a great 
many facts for which we have no theory 
whatever,” Mr. Wood says. 

In the Plainfield laboratory there are 
five engineering specialists under Mr. 
Wood. An example of the work at which 
they are engaged constantly is the paper 
guiding roll on the new high-speed press. 
In devising this guiding roll, a canvass 
was made of mechanical departments 
throughout the country. When the re- 
turns came in no agreement whatever was 
found among men working with presses 
on what form of paper guiding roll was 
most satisfactory. 

The problem is this: In moving through 
the press, the web of paper travels at 
various places over free-running rollers 
which guide it. Moving at a tremendous 
rate of speed in the new high-speed press, 
there is a possibility that on a quick stop 
these free-running rollers may break the 
web as they continue to spin after the 
paper has been brought to a stop. To 
discover, then, the material and design of 
a roll to exert a minimum of friction on 
the web was the problem. 

The experiments made in the Plainfield 
laboratory used every material from glass 
to dirty wood; considered varying 
diameters, varying bends of the paper 
about the roll, varying designs of surface, 
varying weights of the roll. The first 
long series of experiments concluded with 
an absolute statement on the design for 
the surface of a guiding roll, on the 
material, the size and weight. 

The matter was not complete in all its 
possibilities with that report. After that 
there were reports upon paper at varying 
tensions and in varying widths and finally 
a series of experiments on the static elec- 
tricity generated by the motion of the 
paper. That completed one detail of the 
press. 

The next thing, Mr. Wood says, will be 
a device for changing paper rolls on the 
high speed press at full speed—and Mr. 
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Wood thinks of full speed as 75,000 32- 
page papers an hour. Experiment never 
ceases at the Plainfield laboratory. Some- 
times it works toward a complete machine, 
or part, as in the case of the bending roll; 
sometimes it deals with no commercially 
practicable device or method. 

Into a series of tests as unrelated to 
future sales as Newton's laws are to air 
transport, the Plainfield laboratory 
plunges with the same enthusiasm as if 
millions hung on their findings. A sub- 
stantial part of the profits of the Wood 
machines are turned back into this labora- 
tory, to furnish an epistemology for the 
printing craft. 

The curiosity which was awakened by a 
blurry wooden screw press more than half 
a century ago has not been disciplined to 
a mere profit-making talent. 

_One hundred years ago, for the first 
time in the history of printing, a news- 
paper, the London Times, was printed by 
means of a type-bearing cylinder. The 
machine, an invention of Applegath and 
Cowper, was capable of 5,000 impressions 
an hour, multiplying by 25 the capacty 
of the screw press which was the highest 
expression of the eighteenth century’s 
printing speed. 

Twenty years later this capacity had 
been doubled and ten years later it had 
doubled again, reaching 20,000. In the 
last seventy years it has crept up about 
half as much again, until the invention of 
this press brings it to 70,000, possibly 
more. That the engineering of this day, 
focussed through Mr. Wood, has given 
the press the greatest impetus it has felt 
in one hundred years, no one who has 
seen the Times press room recently can 


doubt. 


NEW COAST M. E. 


T. P. Magilligan, former editor of the 
Humboldt News, a weekly of Eureka, 
Cal., has assumed the managing editor- 
ship of the Sam Mateo (Cal.) Times. 


July 14, 


1928 
PLAN RIVER OUTING 


Southern Illinois, Press Group Will 
Make Mississippi Trip 

The Southern Illinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation’s annual outing will be spent 
aboard the steamer Cape Girardeau on a 
three-day sail July 20-23 from St. Louis 
to Cape Girardeau, Mo., officers of the 
association announced this week. The 
boat will leave St. Louis at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon of Friday, July 20. Stops 
enroute include a visit at the Southern 
Illinois penitentiary at Chester; golfing, 
an automobile tour and a visit to the 
Southeast Missourian plant of the Naeter 
Brothers at Cape Girardeau. 

Bert E. Hill, Carbondale Herald, 
president of the organization, N. B. Seil, 
Grayville Mercury-Independent, secre- 
tary and G. F. Richard and P. J. Eastin 
of St. Louis arranged entertainment. 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and _ thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 


THE 


PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 


Department 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
New York Chicage Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland Philadelphia 








THE 
RESTORE 
PLAN 


—prevents type 
metal troubles by 
the laboratory 
method of 
anticipating it! 
Linotype Intertype 
Monotype Thompson 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Merchant & Evans Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of Spartan Type Metals 
Stock in Principal Cities 


Stereotype 














NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 


The Vicinity Towns 
Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 




















Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


is easy for any sales- 
man to cover, if he 
works from the district 
routes and maps given 


him by the 


BUFFALO EVENINGINEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bidg. 
Philadelphia Boston 
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PUBLISHERS MEET HOOVER Standard; Frank E. Gannett, publisher, A. B. P. COMMITTEES NAMED Engineering; Membership, Paul I. Ald- 
Rochester Times-Union; John W. Baker, —— rich, NV ational Provisioner; Standardiza- 


ublisher, Olean Herald; Barry G. . lati tion, Howard Myers, Architectural 
New York Group Has Lunch with are publisher, IJthaca f Ke 7 Hine Chanter “teats Ageny © ons Forum. 


Presidential Nominee Dwight Marvin, Troy Record; A. C. Body—Shaw Heads Postal Group 
* ; Deuel, Niagara Falls Gazette; Frederick Committees of the Associated Business REMODELING COMPLETED 
The first group of publishers and p. Hall, Jamestown Journal; Jeffry Par- Papers, Inc., for 1928-1929, were an- f 
editors of newspapers to confer with sons and Arthur Draper, editorial writers, nounced last week by C. J. Stark, Pen- The editorial staffs of the Albany 
Herbert Hoover, Republican nominee for New York Herald Tribune; John Al- ton Publishing Company, president of (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and Eve- 
President of the United States, was a sever, Syracuse Post-Standard; Francis the Association. Chairman of commit- "i™g News, twin publications of the 
group from Republican newspapers in Hoag, Suffolk County News; D. N. tees are as follows: Press Company, now are occupying their 
New York State. , Field, Islip Press; Richard Lawrence, Advisory, A. C. Pearson, United Pub- "€W Guarters, formerly occupied by the 
Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the Pyinter’s Ink, New York; Edward H. lishers’ Corporation: sub-committee on C°MPosing room. The latter has been 
Syracuse Posi-Standard, organized the Butler, Buffalo News; A.C. Ross, Ro- member relations, James H. McGraw, installed m a $400,000 annex building re- 
meeting, and issued invitations to about chester Democrat & Chronicle; Charles McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; cently completed. 
40 New York newspaper executives and H. Betts, Lyons Republican; Wallace Agency Relations, Col. Willard Chevalier, 
editorial writers to attend a luncheon at (dell, Tarrytown News; E. H. Clark, McGraw-Hill; Fall Meeting, Edgar NEW CALGARY M. E. 
the Carlton Hotel, Washington, on July Cortland Standard; A. B. Parker, Kobak, McGraw-Hill; Trade Associa- , 
/. " q Watertown Standard; P. L. Clark, Nor- tion Relations, E. J. Mehren, McGraw- C. A. Hayden, news editor of the Cal- 
Frank E. Gannett, publisher of ten New wich Sun; Gerald B. Williams, Dunkirk Hill: Research and Education, Malcolm gary Herald has been named managing 
York newspapers, usually classed as in- Observer; F. R. Champion, Schenectady Muir, McGraw-Hill; Publicity, E. H. editor succeeding C. O. Smith, recently 
dependent, was among the group accept- Union-Star: E. H. Cullings, Gloversville Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing Company; placed in charge of the Washington, 
ing the invitation. Herald; E. C. Van Loan, Hudson Star; Cost Research, H. G. Lord, Testile D.C. bureau of the Southam newspapers, 
New York publishers who attended the Wm. H. Hill, Binghamton Press, and World; Color, Fritz J. Frank, Jron Age; Claretice Stout, formerly of the Edmon- 
luncheon included : Alex Ruszkiewicz, Polish Everybody's Group Sales, J. H. Bragdon, Textile ton Bulletin has transferred to the tele-’ 
Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- Daily of Buffalo. World; Postal, E. R. Shaw, Power Plant graph desk of the Calgary Herald. 
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H QO E <1 . i é Enables one man to finish 


“a plate a minute” —3 times 
. as fast! Time savings soen 
Day and Night Jy. : » e My aa : pay for it. For full partic. 


ulars address: 


Emergency | 32 ea ae cation 
Service ) 


Rebuilt 
GOSS\HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 





“We want to take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation 


for the splendid service rendered. 
The writer was in phone conversa- 
tion with your man Sunday morn- 
ing, and the service we received When your blankets are old and worn out, they cause poor 
from him was splendid.” out * 
printing and many delays, due to the sheets breaking. 
The Lynchburg News and Advance. 3 . 
luly 3. 1928 Complaints from readers on late delivery and loss of sales. 
ae Rebates to advertisers for poor printing. 


Excessive waste paper and extra expense for power and 
light. 


inp coruslsctateige The saving in these items of Invisible Expense for one 
Day, DRY-dock 8200, New York week will buy a new set of blankets. 
Night, DRY-dock 8207, New York 


Sunday, DRY-dock 8200, New York You cannot afford to lower your efficiency by false 


Sunday, WIC kersham 9224 economy. 
Modern 
New York 


Composing Room New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


: —n Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Furniture Cable Address NENSCO, Worcester. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 
as made by us will speed 


up production and re- 504 Grand St., New York, a 


duce costa real saving N. ¥. DUPLEX- REBUILT i is RIGHT-REBUILT 


in your Pay Roll. Are 

you interested? If so, Boston Chicago San Francisco 

consult your regular New Orleans Dunellen London “You sold us a press second hand but we 
dealer in printers’ sup- 


2 P 2 might have thought it built new, so nicely 
plies or write us direct. did it run.” (From a recent buyer’s letter.) 


Do it now! DUPLEX 
HAMILTON MEG. CO. Speed GOSS SED PRESSTS 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. and HOE 


Economy of various types and capacity: what are your needs? 




































































EDITOR & PUBLISHER are guaranteed by modern we : 
Peninsese Rovalts Gor Tis equipment. Investment in new Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


. machine ays dividends. Times Bldg. 77 Washington St. De Young Bidg. 
Advertisers TY pay New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Employment = Equipment = Services 





EMPLOYMENT 





Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 


Syndicate Features 


St. Charles (Mo.) Cosmos-Monitor is the new 
paper this week. Full and Pony service for 
dailies and weeklies. Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 
350 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT 
























4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 


space charge at same rate per line 
insertion as earned by frequency of in- 

Minimum Contract space, three 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman—Small city daily wants 
advertising salesman capable of developing ad- 
vertising for seven-day morning newspaper, 
which is second in field. Give information, pay 

















yt to classify, edit or reject any copy. desired, and references in first letter. Address 
Box A-752, Editor & Pubiisher. A recent 

INESS OPPORTUNITIES photograph would be desirable. 
Advertising Salesman — Experienced, who can 


Brokers 


ls, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
ge. Experienced work on mergers or 
l expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
, Chicago. Met. Theatre Bldg., Los An- 
Calif. 





lay out and write good copy and who has real 
selling ability: leading newspaper in a beauti- 
ful New York State city, ideally located; state 
age, experience, salary expected. Write A-745, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Advertising Manager who can get results from 


West Properties—Excinsive listings. No j,i, departments and combine executive ability 
publicity. Personal service in every with willingness te work himself. Applicant 
Everything confidential. High grade just be morning newspaper man and familiar 


r bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 


ith eceasity . i y " 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. with necessity of co-ordination between depart 





ments. To such a man a good position is of- 
literary Monthly; not making profit, but fered on established paper in midwestern city 
possibilities. Available for $250,000. De- that has educational facilities and pleasant 
given only to people with ability to buy living conditions. Applicant must understand 
who nre in a position to handle this. Refer “vertising, classified, local and foreign. None 
No. 894, Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West others need apply. All correspondence treated 
St., New York. absolutely confidential. A-742, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 





to Goodness Values—Evening paper; 
field; splendid equipment; earning 
dividends; initial payment $40,000. 
exclusive field: modern plant; 
dividends; initial payment $15,000. De- 
county seat weekly; exclusive field; earn- 
dividends; $5,000 balf cash. J. B. Shale, 
Bidg., New York. 





Artist—To draw newspaper comic strip. 
furnished. Commission based on sales, 
samples with letter. Editor, 1103 
Buiiding, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ideas 
Send 
Telephone 





Circulation Manager, with unusual production 
record, for small city daily in unusual Michi- 
gan home community. Old established publica- 
tion in model new plant planning big expan- 
sion seeking immediate services of only highest 
type producer. Applicant of mature judgment 
must have large and small city production rec- 
ord at small unit cost: be of pleasing, forceful 
personality to become factor in community. 
Not a Yillion dollar position but opportunity 








Newspaper Financing 












per Financing-——While we are in no sense 
per brokers, nevertheless, we are in a 
to finance or buy outright either single 
achein of newspapers up to the extent of 
000,000.00. Properties must be well estab- 


and represent a $250,000 value. Cor- for permanent connection. with real organization 
lence confidential. W. G. Bryan, The where financial rewards are measured by pro- 
Organization, 475 Fifth Avenue, New ‘4uction and personality. Detail record and per- 








ty. sonal history, fraternal affiliations, soonest 
_— = available, past salary. Send photo and promo- 
tion copy used. Confidential. A-717, Editor 


Newspapers Wanted 


to Buy a daily newspaper in town not 
than 10,000 population. Address J. Law, 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


& Publisher. 








Circulation Promotion Man for 100,000 daily in 
Southwest. Must bave proven record for effi- 
ciency and A. B. C. increases. Must handle 
own copy and conduct annual mail subscription 
campaign. Replies will be treated in confiden- 
tial manner. Address A-754, care of Editor & 
Publisher. 








Opportunity to Invest 


unity for news editor and advertising man 
ach acquire $5,000 stock in profitable small 

















ceneme dally eae wey @ See Editorial Manager wanted for only daily paper 
ms. Must be real workers In reply tell all - ‘ 

yourself Address A-763. Editor & Pub- in southern city of 25,000 population. Must be 

= _ Soren oe able editorial writer and competent to take 

complete editorial charge of paper. Only high 

a ° ¥ —— ealibre men considered. Must have demon- 

Partnership Wanted strated capacity for winning community favor 





as well as ability as editor. Salary, $3,500 to 
$5,000 a year to start. Address A-724, Editor 
& Publisher. 


rtising Man, editorial and feature writer, 
re experience, seeks connection with good 
aly or small daily with eventual opportunity 
fecure interest in paper. Can be valuable 
to such paper. Middle west location pre- 
4. Address A-718, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Lease 


Lease with purchase contract, middle west 
Mrthwest daily. Need not be money maker. 
terms, full details. Confidential. A-727, 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 

tion—When quick, additional circulation 
lage becomes necessary, remember that our 
years in this one line of endeavor is 
Proof against experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

tt Results per Dollar expended in ciren- 
building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
Myers Cire. Organization, Box 288, 
no, lowa 

orld’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ition—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 





Photo Engraver-Artist with outfit Exclusive 
territory, seven hundred by three hundred and 
fifty miles, awaiting development We have 
the room and guarantee sufficient work to take 
care of rent, heat, light, water. This will bear 
investigation; first class reference required 
Address A-750, Editor & Pubiisher. 







































Subscription Manager—Must be experienced in 
the building of single mail subscriptions, pre- 
pare strong sales letters with pull and be capa- 
ble of surrounding yourself with large field force 
of full time workers as well as part time work- 
ers, postmasters, rural route substitutes, carriers 
and agents on a strictly commission basis. Un- 
less experienced we would not care to consider 
your application. State age, whether married 
or single and salary expected to start, Furnish 
complete list former employers for references. 
Address A-724, Editor & Publisher. 

























































































Situations Wanted 





















Advertising—National, local, classified and copy. 
Conversant with problems of small city daily. 
Exceptional knowledge of newspaper business. 
























































ts of the exact reanite ef its every Can produce linage and good will. A-718, Edi- 
. The Charles Partlowe Company, ‘oT & Publisher. 
al Building. Indianapolis. 
—— Advertising Manager and executive, college 
n Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 ian, 15 years’ experience as producer. Desires 
HE Sa) avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators ange due to new ownership. Now employed, 
manship Club Campaigns. no floater. Married, sober, reliable. References 











Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- past and present employers. Address A-716, 








Company, 104 North Ratley avenue, Louis- Editor & Publisher 
Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
; that has set the standard for 
ve, successful circulation campaigns for 
years. 




















Advertising—High grade display writer, layout, 
salesman seeks Canadian or Pacific Coast con- 
nection. 


ve 


Box A-757, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Advertising Salesman, of extensive agency and 
newspaper experience, desires connection with 
live agency or publication—possibly one carry- 
ing rotogravure section. A-760, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Business Manager or Assistant—Experienced. 
Knows advertising, circulation, accounting and 
all business departments of a paper. Depend- 
able, steady, sober and reliable. 15 years in 
this work. Good appearance. 30 years old. 
Married. Protestant and stands well in present 
position and city. Excellent references. Ad- 


dress A-761, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Fifteen years experience, 
morning, evening and Sunday Reliable, con- 
scientious worker. Capable of producing under 








most discouraging conditions Familiar with 
every detail, audit records, etc References. 
A-759, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation—Competent small daily manager de- 
sires place as resident agent for large paper in 
suburban town that offers opportunity for big 
increase with intensive, intelligent work. Mem- 
ber I. C. M. A., responsible, handle pictures 
and correspondence. A-755, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Thoroughly experienced, 
complete knowledge of promotion in all its 
phases, capable of maintaining circulation at a 
minimum cost. Character and experience rec- 
ords will stand closest investigation. A-762, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Classified Manager—Seven years’ experience on 
large city newspapers. Past two years sales 
manager of Classified Department. Broad ex- 
perience. Know every phase of Classified. A 
builder. Age 31, married. University training. 
Vigorous. No job too hard. Go anywhere for 
right opportunity. Available Oct. Ist. Unques- 
tionable references, A-736, Editor & Publisher, 


Classified Manager—Pep up your classified de- 
partment Let this go-getter solve your classi- 
tied worries. University graduate Four years’ 
experience on three dailies as classified and 
display manager. Eats, drinks and sleeps clas- 





sified. Selling linage, 500 to 700 daily Owns 
system Excellent copywriter Age 2. Elk 
and Phi Beta Kappa. Present employed. A-749, 


Editor & Publisher. 





Desk Man, fifteen years’ experience on leading 
eastern dailies, seeks position at once. Fast, 
accurate copy reader, able to write good heads. 





Also has ability to write humorous verse and 
prose. References. A-758, Editor & Publisher. 
Editor—Practical, thorough experience with all- 


fiction national class magazines; specialist on 
shaping policies and putting over new publica- 





tions. Now employed, desires new connection. 
Write for interview Strictly confidential. 
A-753, Editor & Publisher. 

Editor, now employed on successful afternoon 
daily which he has helped build, wants to 
change for paper requiring enterprising, ag- 
gressive direction, Ready to travel anywhere. 


Would consider moderate salary with conditional 











Situations Wanted 


Managing Editor—10,000 circulation daily, 29, 
married, expert in unique promotion, wants 
connection with daily. Best reasons for want- 
ing change. A-743, Editor & Publisher. 








Mechanical Superintendent—Several years’ ex- 
perience. T’ractical man in every branch of the 
composing room, having thorough knowledge of 
pressroom and stereotyping departments. Can 
produce maximum results at minimum cost. If 
your page cost is too high, give me an oppor- 
tunity to reduce same. References furnished 
on. request. Box A-746, Editor & Publisher. 





News Editor—Swift, accurate winnowing of 
grain from chaff of daily chatter. Telling 
heads; fine make-up. Spark, care Editor & 
Publisher. 





Proof Reader—Experienced woman open for per- 
manent position in Southeast. Inez Walker, 
Springfield, Ga. 








Reporter—Midwest daily and metropolitan ex- 
perience, also university, seeks new location. 
Just sold half interest in paying community 
weekly. Prefer special assignment work or desk 
job on small daily or suburban newspaper 
Married Excellent references. A-744, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Reporter, 4 years’ experience, desires change. 
Go anywhere. Arvyailable short notice. A-748, 


Editor & Publisher 





Writer and Make-up man, experienced on trade 
papers, desires to change. Long connected with 














leading New York organizations. A-756, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Equipment for Sale 

For Sale—Speedaumat Addressing Machine, 
complete with all auxiliary attachments, in- 
cluding 10,000 Speedau mats, motors, embosser 
and addresser. Reproductive valne, $1,250.00. 
Sale price, $800.00. In actual operation just 
three months. A-747, Editor & Publisher. 





For Sale—One Hoe Monorail Trimmer, Ostrander 
and Royal Routers. Miles Machinery Company, 
(4 West 23rd Street, New York. 


For Sale—Photo-engraving plant, Miles Machin- 
ery Company, 64 West 23rd Street, New York. 


For Sale—Consolidation of newspaper releases 
the equipment of The Parsons Republican. Model 
E Duplex press, good as new: model B and two 
model C Intertypes; type and type cases, saws 
and all other material used in a modern news- 











paper plant. Write The Parsons Sun, Parsons, 
Kansas, for detailed information. 
Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 


ete.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms, 














bonus. A-729, Editor & Publishers Hoffman Type & Bngraving Co., 114 B. 18th 

Editorial Writer—Broad-gauge, human, experi- St., New York City. 

enced; up to the minute subjects: telling para- Used Goes Mat Roller for wet mate only, for 

graphs. Pen, care Editor & Publisher. sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 158 
rae S. Paulina 8St., Chicago, M1. 

Machinist Operator—Swift, clean, accurate; can 

spell, punctuate and follow grammatical rules, 

No booze or tobacco. Lino, care Editor & Pub- ———__ 

lisher. ae 6 N P e 

Managing Editor, 25, now employed on paper ewspaper reperties 

of more than 100,000, wants to make change 

for more than one reason Fifteen years’ ex Bought, Sold and 

perience includes every job in editorial end 

Interested in ony genuine opportunity. A-T5L 


Editor & Publisher. 








Men Wanted? 


State your needs in a 
Classified ad. You will 
get in touch with men 
who have records that 
stamp them as go-get- 
ters. Many applicants 
are employed, but for 
various reasons want to 
change. 


Backing up your ad 
is the Classified Service. 


TRY IT 

















Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacifie Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 228 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Mills, Calif. 


Sieeeeivaiaats 


FOR QUICK SALE 


Property A—A New York State 
weekly in the most delightful resi- 
dence town in the State. Now pay- 
ing fair profits. Field almost ready 
for daily. Can be bought for $20,- 
000 























Property B—Suburban weekly and 
job business. Owner won’t sell all 
but will sell up to 50 per cent to 
active partner. Earning $40,000 now. 
Half interest for $60,000. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Comer Bldg. 
Birmingham 





Times Bldg. 
New York City 








Editor 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


UT on a “Made at Home Week” in 
your city each year during which wa 
have a special “Made at Home” section 
of the paper containing ads of as many 
local manufacturers as possible. Get the 
manufacturers to stage open houses dur- 
ing the week. Have a down-town central 
exhibition of local manufactured goods, if 
possible.—F. H. W. 


“Will your name be on the passenger 
list” is the heading of a novel ad by a 
Boston savings bank which urges people 
to become depositors in the bank in order 
to be among those enjoying travel next 
season. The bank is up to date in apply- 
ing the Christmas and vacation club idea 
to the Save-For-Travel idea.—D. P. 


Run a group of advertisements of Chop 
suey places, restaurants, home cooking 
establishments, tea rooms, et¢., under the 
general heading of “Unusual Eats” and 
see to it that each ad plays up some un- 
usual sort of food or some unusual dish. 
—Frank H. Williams. 


Find out who had the first radio receiv- 
ing sets in your city, write a feature story 
“Pioneers in Radio Here” and bank 
‘the feature with advertisements from 
radio dealers and radio service stations. 
—H. S. B. 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star 
is running a semi-weekly advertising 
column entitled “Man About Town.” A 
number of specialty shops and theatres 
have been secured as clients. The writer 
of the column while relating the town’s 
gossip gives each client a mention, plug- 


& Publisher 


PULLERS 


and The 





One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 











ging the advertiser’s special—I. L. B. 


The idea of running a “TEL-U- 
WHERE?” Directory, or “Find It For 
You” feature is not new. However, it is 
not being capitalized to the maximum. 
My suggestion would be to keep a record 
of the addresses of all readers who write 
or telephone for buying information, and 
later circularize them with a small ques- 
tionnaire in card form, for information as 
to how many sales contacts the paper 
made for dealers through the medium of 
this service. Could there be any more 
dynamic proof of the responsiveness and 
buying power of readers?—Victor N. 
Vetromile. 


A new idea on the “Dollar Day” was 
put across recently. A newspaper divided 
four pages into three inch squares. 
Only one square could be purchased by a 
merchant who was required to us it for 
the advertising of one article for one 
dollar for the one day only. All the 
articles advertised were required to be 
below three per cent in excess of the 
wholesale price and each advertisement 
had to be approved by a committee.— 
a a 


The Waseca Journal recently ran a 
series of four large ads headed “Insure 
in April.’ The copy each week cited 
definite reasons why insurances should be 
taken out. Local court statistics were 
quoted showing the ng > rendered 
in accident cases. Six local insurance 
firms paid for the copy. Their names 
appeared in it each week.—William S. 
Gibson. 








One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 














REPORTER on the Boston (Mass.) 

Globe found that bus drivers, who 
transport school children, become, in a 
way, an extra parent for each child. A 
feature story written around this subject 
stressed the excellent care given these 
little tots by these drivers, and told the 
way in which the children show their 
appreciation. Hunches.—L. D. Chamber- 
lain. 


Practically every community has a 
number of veterans of the World War 
who received decorations. With the pas- 
sage of ten years since the close of the 
war, many interesting stories can be ob- 
tained from these heroes. The story of 
many of their experiences has never been 
told. The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press runs 
a daily feature “Our Winners of the 
D. S. C.” made in a two column head and 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 


valuations. 
S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation, 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 








illustrated with a pen sketch of a war 
scene and a picture of the hero.—Art 
Murray. 


Photographs are posed in the same old 
way in New York, says the New York 
Times, and “studio windows show that 
New York still clings to head-clamps and 
the graven image style of photography.” 
An inspection of the displays in the win- 
dows of local photographers should give 
you a gX 0d article on photograph styles. 
—iJ,.S., Akron, 








does not ask you 

to sign a con- 

tract. It has no 
sales force but the world celebri- 
ties who contribute regularly to 
its output. It has been a syndi- 
cate for eighteen years and is still 
flourishing. It has far-flung con- 
nections. 


101 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. J. Bosdan, Anna M. Weiss, 
Editor. Manager. 





Fourth ‘Estate 


for 


Bootleggers hide their liquor in un- 
heard of places—in coffee urns, washing 
machines, in baby buggies. Police can 
give you a dozen such hiding places for a 
good story.—F. H. F. 


An article that might prove of great 
value could be obtained by asking a num- 
ber of people of prominence who are 
known to be great admirers of the 
younger generation of our day, just why 
they believe them to be superior to the 
young people of yesterday. Get them to 
be explicit. Get illustrations or concrete 
examples. Such evidence would clear the 


atmosphere quite a bit—Fred L. W. 
Bennett. 


ALASKAN HUNTERS RETURN 


Publishers and Their .Party 
Bagged Three Kodiak Bears 


William J. Pape, publisher and presi- 
dent of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republi- 
can and American, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Press returned 
last week from a hunting trip into the 
Alaskan wilds. He was accompanied on 
his trip by Johnstone Vance, publisher 
of the New Britain (Conn.) Herald; 
Joseph Lamb, superintendent of the 
Landers, Frary & Clark factory in New 
Britain and Richard M, Topham, of Bos- 
ton. 

Leaving Waterbury on April 26 the 
party traveled to the West coast by train 
and sailed for Alaska in the chartered 
steamer Westward. The bag of the ex- 
pedition included three Kodiak bears, 
specimens of the largest animal on the 
North American continent. 

On the return trip Mr. Pape landed 
a huge king salmon, perhaps the most 
dramatic struggle of the entire trip. The 
catch was unusual in that it was made 
with a light rod and an ordinary strong 
trout line. 

The same fish supplied the piece de 
resistance in a supper given to members 
of the Republican and the American 
staffs last Saturday night, July 7. Mr. 
Pape told his experiences. 


Two 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 





A Feature 
Your Readers Need Is 
Laura A. Kirkman’s 


“EFFICIENT 
HOUSEKEEPING” 


It leaves no phase of Home Man- 
agement untouched. It offers: 
A Daily Menu 
Choice and Practical 
Recipes 
Canning Methods In 
Season 
Parties for Gala 
Occasions 
It analyzes—and solves—household 
efficiency problems editorially. 


Let us send you weekly samples 
for examination. 


The 
George Matthew Adams Service 


250 Park Avenue, New York 





July 14, 


1928 


GET FIGHT ASSIGNMENT 


Associated Press assignments on the 
forthcoming Tunney-Heeney fight 
announced this week. Edward J. Neg 
of the New York staff will be in _ change 
of the story with William R. King 6 
the Boston sports staff at Tunney’s Camp 
in Speculator and Charles W. D 
of the Chicago sports staff at H 
camp in Fairhaven, N. J. Brian 
of the New York staff will write 
color story as he has done on previots 
fights. 





NEWSPAPER CLUB RAISES $2,009 


More than $2,000 has been raised by 
the New York Newspaper Club by v 
tary contributions, according to Emil 
Scholz, treasurer of the club and presi. 
dent of the World Wide Advertising 
Agency. Mr. Scholz is in charge of 4 
drive to raise $6,000 to lift the club’s jp. 
debtedness. 





We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 


“EAGER LO ” by Mey Christie, 
Katharine Brush. 


“IMPATIENT — cree ” by Deore. | 


“LINDA™ | by Visginia Swain. 
“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 


Packard.. 

“TIGER LOVE,” by Eustace Hale 
And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 














DVERTISERS who 

understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 
own eat ee, Aa 
Ames Tribune Towa City Press Citing 
Boone News- we Keokuk Gate City 


Burli Marshalltown Times- 
Burlington | rae Eye Republican 


Cedar Rapids Gazette Mason City Globe- 
aS Gazette & Times - 


Centerville I 
Muscatine Journal & 


Citizen 
Council Non- 
| cametheoe News-Tribune 


pare 

Davenport Democrat & 
Leader 

Davenport Times 


Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washi Journal 





& Chronicle 
Fort Madison Democrat 


Waterloo Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained new 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in t 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you one a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, IIl. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 












Uissew 


